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THE ONLY THING 
THIS BIG CAPACITY 
METER LACKS 

IS WEIGHT! 













4 OCKWELL ‘''415” 
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The Rockwell 415” is the improved successor to the Rockwell No. 2 
cast iron meter. It’s smaller, much lighter, easier to handle and repair. 
The pressure cast aluminum alloy case has high impact resistance, 
while the single joint body construction greatly reduces the oppor- 
tunity for leaks. 

Like all Rockwell aluminum meters the “415” has such quality 
features as steel spud inserts, a gasketed index box, oil impregnated 
bronze bearings and synthetic diaphragms. Write for full details. 





CAPACITY—Full 415 cfh., (at 2‘ diff. 
with 0.60 sp. gr. gas) 


WEIGHT—only 191% Ib. (Ys the weight 


of cast iron) ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas Houston Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited 
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INVERTED KEY AOE MS) UB fe) 


1. Large, bronze cap — down- 
pressure on cap unseats key for 
easy turning. . . skirt shears ice 
or other foreign material. 


2. Shear-resistant silicon 
bronze pin — securely anchors 


cap to key. 


3. ““O” ring seal — provides 


positive seal at top of key.. 


4. Heavy bronze key — invert- 
ed type . . . accurately machined 
. . . ground and lapped to gas- 
tight fit. 


5. False ports in both body and 
key — protect ground key sur- 
faces when stop is closed. 


6. Stainless steel spring — al- 
lows key to be unseated for easy 
turning .. . reseats key. 


7. Cork — absorbs any con- 
densed moisture in stop . . 
lasts indefinitely. 


8. Heavy cast iron body and 
bottom ~ plug — close-grained 
grey iron gives maximum 
strength and corrosion resist- 
ance. 


9. Neoprene impregnated cork 
gasket — provides positive seal 
at bottom of stop . . . prevents 
leakage along line. 








PATENTED 








Inverted key curb stop with long Dresser Coupling Ends, 
Style 90. (Especially designed for installing in a line 
without a curb stop or to replace existing curb stops.) 


GAS-TIGHT... 
EASY TURNING... 
WITHOUT SERVICE 


125 Ib 
Straight Way 
Black or Galvanized 


Sizes: 34,” thru 2” 


Gas curb stop keys must fit the body intimately to be gas-tight 
at present service pressures. Normally this would mean a stop 
that is difficult to operate or a lubricated stop requiring periodic 
servicing. However, Mueller Co. has developed the inverted key 
curb stop, with the features shown, that is gas-tight at 125 psig 
— yet turns easily without lubrication or periodic servicing! 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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A diaphragm 
you can trust! 


Meters equipped with VULCAN Synthetic Dia- 
phragms are not only more accurate but definitely cost 





less to maintain. This fact is attested by the perform- 
ance records of hundreds of thousands of Vulcan- 


equipped meters. For the facts behind this acceptance, 
write for your copy of our free brochure, “The Heart 
of a Gas Meter”. 


Vulcan 


SYNTHETIC DIAPHRAGMS 














ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Molded diaphragms 
for Emco and 


Seite anateee, VULCAN RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
ge 54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of Vulcan-Duroflex products * A subsidiary of Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
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| | = | 1100 
ia al =) REGULATOR 


PRESSURE 


You can't buy, beg, borrow or steal a more versatile pressure 
regulator than MODEL 1100. Nor has traditional Chaplin-Fulton 
ruggedness, simplicity or accuracy been forgotten in this new 
modern design. Size—2”’ only. 


Wider Application —Inlet Max.—250 psi. Outlet Range—1” to 
75 psi or 50 to 150 psi. 


Greater Capacity —24,000 CFH at 10 psi to ounces; 114,000 at 
100 psi. Body contoured for flow. 

Easier Maintenance—regulator or pilot can be serviced without 
disturbing the other. Quickly accessible orifices 
in both, easily renewable. 


Simpler Installation—only one connection required. No complicated 
pins or toggles to adjust. 


You can standardize on MODEL 1100 for a wider range of your 

industrial, commercial or distribution installations. 
© the heart of the MODEL 1100 
assembly, insuring precisely accu- 
rate control over the complete flow 
range. © Unitized construction— 
valve lever and orifice as a unit are 
removed from the outside, without 
disturbing balance of assembly. The 
likely trouble spot—the orifice—is 
placed outside where you can get 
at it quickly—no internal tubes to 


* clog. ¢ Twin diaphragms remove as 
a unit. @ Internal relief unit—guards 
against overpressure. © Spring unit— ————— 


remove three screws to change 
springs. © Built for service. ¢ Used 


for accuracy. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ACCURATE 
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This month... 

The responsibilities of the natural gas segment of 
the industry have been considered and brought out 
into the open for thought-processing by producer, 
pipeliner and distributor. Gordon C. Griswold of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company offers words of wis- 
dom about the future of the industry, starting on page 
14, and interested parties will spend their time well 
learning about his observations. 


The lack of gas industry coordination was deplored 
emphatically before the Southern Gas Association by 
H. K. Griffin of Mississippi Valley Gas Company. He 
likened it to the situation of the cotton industry before 
it embarked upon an integrated program which re- 
sulted in exceeding the industry’s own objectives in 
face of new technological competition. Mr. Griffin 
minces no words in suggesting remedies for greater 
consumer-acceptance of gas fuel and equipment, on 
page 18. 


A somewhat startling and possibly disheartening 
picture in the preliminary findings of the 10-cities 
Action Demonstration Program has been presented by 
Christy Payne, Jr. It is reported on page 19. 


The importance of gas and gas equipment in the 
world’s largest diner demonstrates a vast sales poten- 
tial—-see page 42. 


A pet promotional program of AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL, the Mrs. America contest, ended with a 
wave of consumer publicity that demonstrates the po- 
tential under industry-wide, full-powered action. The 
results are summarized on page 46. 
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Mueller “C-1" Drilling Machine w 
air motor drilling through 12” 
under pressure. 








“C-1" Drilling Machine, with adaptor, 
removed from steel gate valve, show- 
ing section of pipe retained inside of 
shell cutter. 














Mueller H-17440 Line Stopping Ma Expanding steel wedge stopper in Inserting pressure equalizing ‘O 
chine with steel wedge stopper being H-17257 Line Stopper Fitting, making ring completion plug into Line Stop 
brought into position for lowering a complete stop-off. per Fitting, using H-17445 balancec 


onto special 14” gate valve. pressure Completion Machine. 

























Stopper Unit 
hillips Pipe Line Co. 





Phillips Pipe Line Co. removed long sections of their 12” crude 
oil line which runs from the Permian Basin in West Texas | 
to their refinery at Borger, Texas. | 
These sections were replaced with 14” pipe to alleviate 

the pressure drop between pumping stations. 


To keep costs and shutdown time to a minimum, the company 
made stop-offs, under pressure, holding the oil in the line | 
oe while the 14” connections were made. 
SSS Though the pumping stations were shut down, hill 
A ee pressure varied from 25 to 100 psi. 


Stop-offs were made simultaneously above and below 
the point of tie-in, completely isolating a short section of 





the 12” line which was removed. The long section 

of 14” line was then connected and line-stopping 
equipment removed. The line was in operation within 
twenty-four hours from time of shutdown. 


MUELLER JAD :]0)) method 





MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Completion Plug has been inserted into the Line 
Stopper Fitting and Completion Cap installed. 









The test of a century 
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Ewing Galloway 


This is downtown Philadelphia 
showing the City Hall with the 
37-feet-high statue of William Penn 
atop the tower. 





This is Third Street, Philadelphia, 
as it looked in 1852. 


Bettmann Archive 
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is the test that tells! 
PHILADELPHIA Gas Works 
(Div. of U. G. 1. Co.) bought 
cast iron pipe 119 years ago 
...and buys it today. | 
| 
One hundred years ago, the Philadelphia Gas Works | 
} 
(Div. of U. G. I. Co.) distributed gas to about 6,000 customers through | 
. 
an estimated 125 miles of cast iron pipe. Population of 
Philadelphia was then around 400,000. Today, the Company serves 
approximately 570,000 gas customers in this history-rich city of 
more than two million population. The distribution system 
contains about 25,000 miles of pipe, 
more than 90% of which is cast iron pipe. 
The word “test” means —“put to the proof’— 
according to the dictionary. Well, 60 utilities have 
put cast iron pipe to the proof for a century — 
a test to end all tests. They installed cast iron water or 
gas mains 100 years, or more, ago that are still 
4 in service. Yes, the test of a century has proved 
beyond question the long life and low cost 
per service year of cast iron pipe. 
n 


Today’s modernized cast iron pipe—centrifugally cast 
and with standardized mechanical joints—is 

even more economical and efficient. The pipe is stronger, 
tougher, more uniform in quality. The mechanical 
joints are bottle-tight for usual gas pressures 

and for all types of gas. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 3, II. 
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This cast iron gas main is in its 120th 
g 

year of service in the distribution system 
The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is the Registered of Philadelphia. 


Service Mark of the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


ee 2 ~ « FOR MODERN GAS DISTRIBUTION 
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f—e{v (VELOCITY) AS STANDBY FOR NATURAL GAS 


WY Reformed propane or oil gas enriched to 1,000 Btu/cf has gravity 
LL 





SS 


0.74 and represents higher percentage of substitution to natural gas 
(gravity 0.6) than propane-air (gravity 1.2) . . . lower fuel costs 
when heating with heavy oil. 


FEATURES 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
LOW INVESTMENT _ REDUCED HEIGHT (H APPR. 's) 
NO EXPANSION JOINTS 
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LOW SPEED (Vv) ALLOWS 
INCREASED CONTACT TIME 
SLOW PREHEATING AT HIGH TEMP. 
PRE-DECOMPOSITION 
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LOW FLUE GAS TEMPERATURE 
HIGH EFFICIENCY Low RADIATION LOSSES 
SHORT HEATING TIME FOR START 
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NO REPLACEMENT OF LONG TUBES 
EXPOSED TO STRESSES & 

LOW MAINTENANCE = CORROSION 
EASY CATALYST REPLACEMENT 
EASY TO DISMANTLE 
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NORTH AMERICAN UTILITY & CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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safety 
accuracy 
economy 














3 ail Bil RELIANCE SERIES 1400 REGULATORS 
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5 echa . 
elie alve set to re Union type grey cast iron 
i, - ae f ae removable pipe section in- 





site stalls easily in close quarters 
at all angles — requires no 
alignment with diaphragm 
section. 








‘a 
= will find Reliance Series 1400 Service = 
Regulators are specially adaptable to conversion of low 
pressure systems to high pressures...engineered for 
precise pressure control over a wide range of flows and Alternate large area 
supply pressures. Write for full specifications. screened, vertical diaphragm 


—vertical vent top construc- 





tion positively prevents col- 
lection of water or 


- ~ GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia» Alb foreign material 
AMERICAN 


AMERIC a a4 Ane atlants « Gaitimaee * Birmingham * Boston ° Chicago ° Dalle on the diaphragm. 
tag + Denver * Erie * Ho ton ¢ Kansa Bi A ‘ e Minnear | 





New York * Omaha 


METER COMPANY 
IN CANADA: Canadian Meter C 
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a PROGRESS REVIEW of 





the Sangamo GAS TELEMETER 


The Sangamo Gas Telemeter, which was 
announced about a year ago, is no longer in 
the model and experimental stage. It is now 
being tested by more than 60 major gas 
utilities and approximately 1,000 Telemeters 
are operating in such test installations. 
These tests are confirming the practicability 
of the mechanical design and the rugged- 
ness of construction of San- 
gamo Gas Telemeters, and in- 
stallations where temperatures 
reached 20° below zero have 
operated with complete satis- 
faction. There is evidence that 
the use of the Gas Telemeter is 
economically feasible, not only 
to prevent the high cost of skip 
readings but also to gain the 
advantages of outdoor meter- 
ing. The advantages of outdoor 
metering have been proved eco- 
nomically sound by the experience of the 
electric utilities where over 75“;, of the electric 
meters are now installed outdoors. 

Two major gas meter manufacturers are 
equipped and have expressed a willingness 


to install transmitter units in new tinned 
steelcase meters. 

Tooling for production is complete and 
the Gas Telemeter is regularly being produced 
in quantity. 

Facts as to the extent of the economies 
derived from outdoor readings can only be 
established by saturation installations within 

limited test areas. Comparison 
with reading costs of an area 
where all gas meter readings 
are made outdoors as against 
similar areas where readings 
are taken from conventional in- 
stallations will definitely dem- 
onstrate the economies of this 
device for your company. 
The Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany has for 50 years been a 
major supplier of measuring 
devices to the electric utilities 
and has a national sales organization cogni- 
zant of public utility problems. Sangamo, 
with a record of service to, and a fine reputa- 
tion with the electric utility industry, merits 
the confidence of the gas utility industry. 








SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Consult any of the main sales offices listed below. They will be 
glad to discuss the merits of the Sangamo Gas Telemeter with you. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 
205 A St., Boston 10 
NEW YORK CITY DISTRICT 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
UPPER NEW YORK DISTRICT 
26 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT 
1007 Arch St., Philadelphia 7 
Moore St. & Altamont Ave., 
Richmond 21 
601 S. Jefferson St., Roanoke 
517 Southern Bldg., Washington 5 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
218 Brower St., Decatur, Ga. 
1015 W. Central, Orlando, Fla. 
903 W. Adams, Jacksonville, Fla. 
EAST CENTRAL DISTRICT 
763 Starks Bldg., Louisville 2 


MID-SOUTH DISTRICT 
332 Hempstead Place, Charlotte 7 
CENTRAL SOUTH DISTRICT 
5705 Canal Blvd., New Orleans 24 
APPALACHIAN DISTRICT 
1105 Chester Bldg., Cleveland 14 
GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 
100 Michigan Ave., E., 
Jackson, Mich. 
NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 
4701 West 40th Lane, 
Minneapolis 16 
WEST CENTRAL DISTRICT 
5606 Belinder Ave., Kansas City 3, 
Kansas 
317 North Eleventh St., St. Louis 
MIDDLE WEST DISTRICT 
531 31st Street, S.E., Cedar Rapids 





CHICAGO DISTRICT 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
2424 Colonial Pkwy., Ft. Worth 9 
6204 Azalea Lane, Dallas 5 
PLAINS DISTRICT 
1104 N. 49th Ave., Omaha 3 


SOUTH PACIFIC COAST DIST. 
1206 S. Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15 


CENTRAL PACIFIC COAST DIST. 
1061 Howard St., San Francisco 3 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST DIST. 
220 Ninth Ave., North, Seattle 9 


FOREIGN DIVISION 
1420 Lincoln Bldg., New York 17 
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is something 


ALWAYS 


missing ? 
(to cut your profit) 











...then switch to the one line that meets every selling need 


* ® 
EXAMPLE No. 4. You gain three advan- 
tages — profitwise— when you sell the Bryant 
line. First, because it’s a quality line, Bryant 
discount structures are arranged to give you 
HEATING 





the highest and broadest profit margins. 

Second — and again because it’s a quality 

line—Bryant protects your earnings against 

profit -shrinking “call backs”. Last, because . The most complete line in the industry 

it’s the most complete line of heating, air con- . Quality products—Competitively priced 

ditioning and water heating equipment in the . Established name—Good customer acceptance 

industry, Bryant gives you more opportunities . Broad, attractive profit margins 

to make sales —and profit! . Local Distributor warehousing and service 
Your nearby Bryant Distributor has com- . Factory district representatives and traveling 

plete details. It will pay you to call him today. sales training and service teams 


Bryant Heater Div., Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


AIR CONDITIONING 
WATER HEATING 
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from the ARCTIC to the TROPICS 


This 100% dry seal 
gasholder (no water, no 


anlelasmuatcla 


130 


CCS 
GASHOLDERS 
have eliminated 
Operating costs 
for users of 
chemical process 
and industrial 
gases 


tar, no-grease) has 
proved itself under 
AVclavaere) are ii ee) sme) 
climate and tempera- 
ture. Because of the 
seal and the simple 
Operating mechanism, 
Operating costs have 
been entirely elimi- 
nated. Comparison of 
maintenance expense 
by owners of Wiggins 
gasholders also shows 
remarkable savings. 
Companies who have 


converted old-type 





gasholders to the 
Wiggins advantages 


have been able to en- 


PISTON RISES NEARLY TO TOP—MINIMUM OF WASTE SPACE joy similar Savings. 


CAN BE BUILT ANY SIZE - NO CONTAMINATION OF GAS 
VE anesmce) au lance)daat-lelelan 


. Space above piston 
completely ventilated 


. Wide clearances sim 
plify operation. 


. Gas-tight frictionless 
seal not affected by 
weather. 


. Piston rests on bottom 
when empty—less 
than % of 1% dead 
space for purging a ms RS 

. Leveling device—inde | a ae | 26 d by 
pendent of side wall ; 4 / 
keeps piston level. 


. Fenders prevent all iY . L A GENERAL 
tension in seal 7 INIT IaN. 





WIGGINS 
VAPOR SEALS 


General American Transportation Corporation 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Export Dept.: 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plants: Birmingham Ala. « East Chicago, Ind. « Sharon, Pa. 
In Canada: Toronto Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








Editorial: 


Vote Yes Before June 21 


OT often in the history of the venerable gas indus- 
\ try has a device been created, presented or acti- 
vated to give the industry an opportunity for continued 
promotional appearances before the buying public in a 
manner that combines the demand for attention in a 
widely-acceptable manner with full recognition of cur- 
rently-effective techniques. Now, the gas industry has 
just such an opportunity—and, best of all, it has been 
tested and found to have value. 

At the moment, however, it is just an opportunity. It 
is squarely up to the utilities to determine, and to re- 
cord their determinations before June 21, if they want 
the full values of an energized Mrs. America Contest to 
promote more-and-more appliance sales—which is to 
say more-and-more gas sales. 

Mrs. America is a glamour gimmick, without de- 
pending upon bust-thighs-and-hips statistics, that can 
deliver sales-powered gas and appliance buying promo- 
tion in the attractive dignity that has been traditionally 
associated with The Great American Family. 

Some gas companies, representing a paltry 25% of 
the 48-state meter total, participated in the 1954 con- 
test and they regard it as one of the most effective pro- 
motions in which they have participated—despite the 
miserable preparations that were made for it on a na- 
tional basis. A summary of the contest finals, presented 
on page 46, indicates the potential for a new fully- 
planned and vigorously-operated contest program. 
American Gas Association’s report of its program for a 
new contest has many new and realistic features. We 
have no reservations in expressing the opinion that it is 
a program destined for success. But, as an afterthought, 
we do have one reservation—it hinges on the extent to 
which the gas companies commit themselves to partici- 
pate in the program. 

The AGA general promotional planning committee 
certainly set a most conservative minimum, when it de- 
termined that not less than 35% of the meter total 
would have to be represented in the new contest com- 
mitments by gas companies. Considering the 1954 con- 
test to have been simply a test—we’re momentarily- 
generous, there—it seems incredible that gas company 
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executives, generally, will not be quick to see the im- 
mense possibilities for publicity-public relations-press 
agentry-promotion in a program that extends from lo- 
cal-to-state-to-national levels, over a 10-months’ pe- 
riod. 

As we look for not less than a 70% turnout, we find 
high encouragement in the wholehearted expressions of 
some industry leaders who have already endorsed the 
new contest and entered their companies in the list of 
participants. Incidentally, our best compliments to 
those early-and-favorable voters. 

Mrs. America would be a gas industry exclusive, if it 
is voted in. But, gas industry exclusive does not mean 
that it should be left just to the utilities or just to the 
utilities and AGA. The appliance manufacturers have 
to crowd into the act if it is to achieve the highest de- 
gree of effectiveness. In that connection, it is up to 
AGA to actively seek the vital ideas, material, coopera- 
tion and individual participation of manufacturers, as- 
sociations and the LP segment of the industry. 

Here is an industry-wide promotion. Large and 
small gas companies can participate, effectively. The 
new plans for participation put the program on an eco- 
nomically-equitable basis. Everybody can win in this 
contest through thoughtful and continuing industry co- 
ordination. 

June 21 is the voting deadline. We urge the appro- 
priate company executives to write, wire or ‘phone 
AGA immediately and, we hope, with more “Yes” 
votes. Mrs. America can be made the most important 
and effective factor in publicizing and promoting gas 
and gas appliances during the rest of 1954 and well 
into 1955. 


DZ Vie TA Gatley 
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Some New Economic Implications 
For The Natural Gas Industry 


HE natural gas industry is one of 

the most rapidly growing industries 

of the country and, almost over- 
night, has developed into a major sup- 
plier of energy. As 
recently as 1940 
natural gas sup- 
plied 12%, of the 
Nation’s energy 
requirements; to- 
day it is above 
20%. it 1s not 
surprising that 
such a rate of 
expansion would 
create growing 
pains—not 
ally of long-term significance. 

There are, however, a number of 
trends developing which should give 
concern to all of us in the industry. 

Up until the late 1920’s natural gas 
markets were located relatively close to 
the supply. In the 1930’s new pipeline 
design techniques and improved metal- 
lurgy for large diameter pipe demon- 
strated the feasibility of long distance 
pipelines. This was the start of the mod- 
ern natural gas industry with gas trans- 
ported vast distances from the South- 
west to all regions of the country with 
the lone exception of the Pacific North- 
west. 

It is worthwhile to pause and reflect 
a bit on why this huge demand for nat- 
ural gas arose. The answer, quite sim- 
ply, is that natural gas in almost all 
areas was the best fuel buy in the mar- 
ket. Furthermore, in most of the earlier 
Northern and Eastern natural gas mar- 
keting regions, the quality of home heat- 
ing in competition with gas was decidedly 
inferior. Coal heating systems, whether 
hand-fired or stoker-operated, left much 
to be desired. Natural gas had the dou- 
ble attractiveness of being cheaper in 
cost and providing a fully-automatic, 
clean fuel service. Oil, which also pro- 
vided automatic service, was the prime 
competitor, but in most instances the 
cost of gas was lower or about even with 
oil and could beat oil on the basis of its 
other advantages. Gas became the dom- 
inant home heating fuel in many parts of 
the country, limited only by the avail- 
ability of new supplies. 

But a vast Northeastern marketing re- 
gion, which may be roughly delineated 
as the area north of the Mason-Dixon 
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Line and east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, remained untapped by natural gas 
until the late 1940’s. It is a region with 
a population of about 37,000,000 and 
an estimated 8,000,000 private homes. 
At one time coal was almost the exclu- 
sive fuel for central heating in this area. 
But, in the absence of natural gas, oil 
moved in. Oil is relatively cheap in this 
area as the bulk is brought in by ocean- 
going tankers. This became one of the 
great dumping grounds for residual oils 
created in connection with the growing 
national demand for gasoline. Its price 
was low and, as the cost of coal rose, oil 
actually became cheaper for home heat- 
ing. As a consequence, millions of oil 
installations were made and represent 
today a total consumer investment that 
is estimated to be in excess of $1,500,- 
000,000. Oil is now the dominant fuel 
in this great market area. In this mar- 
ket, natural gas faces quite different 
competition than in other great market 
areas such as Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Detroit. What are the differences? 
|. The cost of natural gas is high. In 
fact, in many parts of the region the 
cost of heating with gas is higher 
than oil. 
Home owners with efficient automatic 
fuel service are not going to scrap 
readily an investment in oil burning 
equipment in excess of $1,500,000,- 
O00. 
. The oil burner dealers and oil sup- 
pliers are not going to surrender this 
rich market without a stiff fight. 


And what is true for the Northeast is 
substantially so in many of the estab- 
lished Northern markets where limita- 
tions of natural gas supply have made it 
possible for oil to gain as the gas utility 
was forced temporarily to retire from 
the heating field. 

Part of the basic demand for gas heat- 
ing is the traditional urge of Americans 
to improve the ease of living. A large 
portion of the lush market which ex- 
isted in non-automatic heating over the 
last 20 years is gone. Today, in the large 
Northern metropolitan areas, the major- 
ity of homes have automatic heat, either 
oil or gas. There is a large potential de- 
mand for gas heating still to be realized. 
It will come much harder, however, than 
the load attached to date. 

The price relationship between gas 
and oil will be increasingly important in 
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determining the pace at which the re- 
maining potential is realized. Conversely, 
the form value of natural gas will de- 
crease in importance. 

In the report issued in November 
1952 by the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense, an estimate was made that 
by 1955 the saturation of gas heating in 
American homes would be more than 
70%, and the growth of gas heating 
would be approaching the leveling-off 
stage. Regardless of the exact timing, it 
is evident that we are within sight of 
the practical limits of maximum satura- 
tion of the gas heating market. Heating 
load growth, when this point is reached, 
will depend upon the rate of population 
increase. This raises some serious impli- 
cations for the industry. 


Where is future load-growth? 


When the heating market reaches the 
maximum point of saturation, where does 
the load-growth come from? 

It is wishful thinking to expect much 
from the other major residential utiliza- 
tions. In all parts of the country, gas is 
facing a stiff battle from the electric in- 
dustry for the cooking, refrigeration and 
water heating load. The commercial loads 
are limited as this market is closely related 
to the residential customer and its growth 
is primarily a factor of population. 

The industrial market does have poten- 
tials for considerable added growth. 

It appears to me that there are three 
important fields for future growth: 

1. Residential air conditioning 
2. Industrial utilizations 
3. Large building heating. 


The potentials are large in all 3 markets, 
but the competition also is very strong. 


Opportunities and problems 


For quite a few years, home air con- 
ditioning, while strongly appealing in the 
Southern regions of the country, had no 
great demand in the North. The cost of 


central air conditioning equipment was 
high. But a decided change is taking place. 
A number of factors are probably re- 
sponsible. First is the fact that summers 
seem to be becoming hotter. Then, too, 4 
large percentage of offices, restaurants, 
theaters and other public buildings are 
now air conditioned. 

Electric room air conditioners of the 
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window type are without doubt one of the 
fasiest-growing home appliances available 
today. These are relatively inexpensive and 
provide quite satisfactory air conditioning 
of the bedroom where they are usually lo- 
cated. Increasing numbers of people are 
getting a taste of air conditioning and they 
like it. 

Gas has some distinct competitive dis- 
advantages in this market. It has no suit- 
able equipment for separate room condi- 
tioning. Gas distribution systems, with 
few exceptions, serve predominantly built- 
up areas. Most of the market for gas air 
conditioning consists of existing homes. 
Such homes, except those with duct warm 


demand-commodity rate this means a pipe- 
line cost of industrial gas about one half 
that of residential gas. However, at de- 
livered prices at the city gate, in excess of 
40¢ per Mcf, gas will have difficulty in 
competing with heavy oil and coal. The 
availability of low cost off-peak gas for 
industrial use will dwindle in the future 
and the additional development of indus- 
trial gas sales will depend on acceptance of 
gas as a year-round fuel. 

There is another factor concerning gas 
as an industrial fuel which the gas industry 
must give serious consideration. This is 
continuity of supply. Too often, in the past, 
we have regarded supply to industrial cus- 
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air heating systems, present real problems 
when it comes to central air conditioning. 
New developments are making it possible 
to tie in air conditioning with steam and 
hot water systems and such installations 
are being made in large commercial build- 
ings. 

Here is a spot where an adequate re- 
search effort supported by the gas industry 
is needed. The market is large, but to 
realize it adaptable gas equipment, which 
does not now exist, must be developed. 

Gas has long been a major factor in the 
fuel supply of industry. As a matter of in- 
terest, more than one half of the indus- 
try’s sales volume results from sales to 
industrial customers. Much of the indus- 
trial load heretofore attached by the nat- 
ural gas industry has been acquired on a 
strict price basis. Because space heating 
has a low annual load factor, large volumes 
of gas have been available for off-peak 
summer use at a cost slightly above the 
straight commodity cost of natural gas, 
but considerably below the cost of com- 
peting fuel. 

In contemplating the industrial market, 
we must always be aware that cost of the 
fuel is the prime selection guide. The ad- 
vantage of gas in utilization efficiency for 
residential equipment is not present when 
applied to the large volume requirements 
of modern industrial fuel-burning equip- 
ment. As the need for peak winter gas for 
space heating levels off so will the avail- 
ability of cheap off-peak gas. This will be 
accelerated as new reservoirs for under- 
ground storage are developed near the mar- 
ket regions. 

Can new pipeline capacity be constructed 
on an economically-sound basis for supply- 
ing a predominantly industrial load on a 
year-round basis? This will depend upon 
the city gate cost of natural gas in the ma- 
jor industrial regions of the country. 


Firm industrial gas essential 

At a given field price, industrial gas 
should be supplied at a lower cost than 
other usages of gas due to its high load 
factor. Firm industrial sales in 1950, for 
example, had a load factor of 77% com- 
pared with 29%, for residential sales includ- 
ing house heating. Under the usual form of 
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tomers on a when-and-if-available basis. In 
times of peak demand we have curtailed 
the industrial customer to maintain service 
to the residential customer. In the large 
scale continuous type of operation of the 
modern industrial plant this is a serious de- 
fect in fuel supply. We may conclude, 
therefore, that our future success in rais- 
ing the volume of industrial sales will de- 
pend on low cost and an assured year- 
‘round supply. 

There is a large fuel market in the major 
cities of the Nation which has so far been 
lightly touched by natural gas. This is the 
heating of large commercial buildings. In 
this field natural gas has important ad- 
vantages not related to cost. Increasingly 
we read of smoke, smaze and smog blankets 
descending on cities. City officials and 
health authorities are seriously concerned; 
more and more pressure is being exerted by 
all cities to reduce the smoke nuisance cre- 
ated by industrial plants and commercial 
buildings. 

The smokeless combustion of natural gas 
makes it an ideal fuel to meet the prob- 
lem. But we cannot expect the obvious de- 
sirability of gas in this situation to produce 
a real demand. In New York, to approach 
costs of building heating with coal or heavy 
oil, the gas cost to the building owner must 
be less than half the current cost of home 
heating. Undoubtedly the form value of 
gas in this instance supports a premium 
price over other fuels, but it is a premium 
with a definite limit. 

We in the industry must also realize 
that the traditional residential base loads 
of cooking and water heating are facing 
increasingly stiff competition from elec- 
tricity. Now, the heat pump is assuming 
greater importance as a method of cen- 
tral heating and air conditioning. It is 
true that the national saturations of gas 
cooking and water heating are so high that 
future growth from these loads will at best 
be nominal. It is also true that losses of 
these loads will create serious problems. 

An important reason for the growth of 
house heating has been the ability, up to 
now, of maintaining a large base load in 
cooking and water heating at rates which 
permitted the absorption of many of the 
fixed costs of the marketing utility. If these 





loads with good load factor and high reve- 
nue begin to slide off it will be necessary 
to make up the deficiency by increasing the 
rates for house heating. 


Plea for joint action 

Certainly from the standpoint of all parts 
of our industry—the producer, the pipeline, 
the distributing utility, the liquefied pe- 
troleum company and the appliance manu- 
facturer—here is a clear case of the ne- 
cessity of acting jointly to preserve our 
individual stakes in the business. This 
means that we must all reexamine, with 
honest objectivity, our existing attitudes on 
contributing to industry-sponsored research 
and promotional plans. 

It is always easy to build a strong case 
for not participating with hard cash in a 
general industry endeavor. It takes real 
business statesmanship to look honestly 
and without bias at expenditures today 
which protect future profits. We must sus- 
tain the growth of our business. It is only 
through growth that we can survive. 

Most of us, who are not directly in- 
volved in advertising or research, have 
grave doubts that the cost of these things 
is justified. We are too-often critical when 
we cannot spell out value in the form of a 
cost and profit statement. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the American consumer 
who calls the tune for us does not buy— 
he must be sold. 

Here is one of the industries in the “first 
10” of American business which has no 
national radio or television coverage, and 
a national advertising program represent- 
ing less than 1/10 the expenditure by one 
of the larger electric appliance manufac- 
turers. 

With the exception of our valiant col- 
leagues in the LP gas business, ours is a 
fixed and stationary market. When one 
territory fades we cannot pick up our 
pipes and move elsewhere. We certainly 
will further extend our markets physically. 
In the final analysis we must find our fu- 
ture in intensive growth of what we have. 

An indecisive France, weakened by fac- 
tions which could not see beyond indi- 
vidual self-interest, crumbled in the face of 
war and flounders along today as a sad 
caricature of a once-great nation. We 
must be sure that, as an industry, we do 
not make the same mistake. 

We must first realize that our product 
is competing with all other forms of en- 
ergy. The easy days of taking orders are 
over. The tremendous price advantage we 
enjoyed, up to now, is rapidly dwindling. 
The premium value of gas, with which we 
have beguiled ourselves, does exist but we 
must determine more effectively what it 
amounts to and then we must convince the 
customer that it is valid. 

This should be an industry-wide promo- 
tion for the gains or losses in Ames, lowa, 
in some measure are reflected in Houston 
and Brooklyn. 

John Donne expressed the same idea 
over 300 years ago, “Any man’s death 
diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankinde. And, therefore, never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for 
thee.” 

We must not delude ourselves that the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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HE removal of troublesome de- 
T posi from process equipment is a 

frequently recurring problem in 
many industrial plants, and maintenance 
engineers are finding that chemical 
cleaning provides an answer for this 
problem. By the application of proper 
solvents, such scales and residues can 
be dissolved readily. Chemical solvents 
can be applied through existing lines 
and valves, eliminating the necessity for 
extensive dismantling of equipment such 
as is frequently required during mechan- 
ical cleaning, in order to reach the de- 
posits. Chemical cleaning proceeds at a 
rapid rate, and the dissolved deposits are 
simply flushed away with the spent sol- 
vent, following the treatment. Economi- 
cally, this results in considerable savings 
to the plant operator, not only from the 
standpoint of manpower and materials, 
but in the elimination of lengthy shut- 
downs and consequent production losses. 


Problem of deposits 

Many kinds of profit-stealing deposits 
are found in the different types of in- 
dustrial equipment. They all add up to 


the same thing; reduced efficiency result- 
ing in increased operating cost. 

In heat exchange equipment, these 
foreign materials slow down the rate of 
heat transfer, increasing the unit cost of 
heating or cooling operations and, in 
many cases, reducing the overall operat- 
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FIGURE 1, above, hook-up diagram, showing the applica- 
tion of liquid chemical solvents to remove unwanted de- 
posits from process towers or columns. 


FIGURE 2, left, most scale-removal treatments, such as the 
heat exchanger shown here, are conducted by hooking 
into existent lines and connections. 








ing capacity of the equipment. The vol- 
umes of such deposits often become s0 
great that the actual flow of water or 
process liquids through the equipment 
is impeded, further reducing the operat- 
ing efficiency of the unit. Cases have 
been found in pipelines, where scale ac- 
cumulations have reduced the flow to 
only a small fraction of the original ca- 
pacity of the line. 

The chemical and physical nature of 
these deposits depends, of course, upon 
the conditions under which they were 
laid down. The principal constituents of 
most water-deposited scales have been 
found to be carbonates, phosphates, sili- 
cates and sulfates, occurring singly or 
in combination. Frequently, metallc 
oxides or sulfides may be present, in ad- 
dition, as a result of operational co 
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ow Operating Equipment Is 
leaned Without Dismantling 





Mobile trailer units transport the chemical 
solvents to the job location; heavy-duty truck- 


mounted pumps are utilized for high pres- 
sure applications. 





rosion. The above type deposits usually 
are broadly classified as inorganic. 

A more recent application of chemi- 
cal cleaning has been the removal of 
organic deposits, which are frequently 
found on the process side of industrial 
heat exchange equipment. These de- 
posits may range all the way from simple 
oils and waxes to highly-polymerized 
residues, baked onto the surface of the 
equipment in hard, varnish-like coatings. 
In some cases, partial decomposition 
and carbonization make these deposits 
even more difficult to remove. 

The above classifications are neces- 
sarily broad, and literally cover hun- 
dreds of different chemical compounds 
and mixtures. In most cases it is neces- 
sary to obtain samples of the deposit 
and subject them to laboratory analysis 
before any cleaning is attempted. 


Chemical cleaning solvents 

It is apparent that with such diver- 
sity of deposits, no one solvent could be 
expected to efficiently remove all of 
them. Even the various types of inor- 
ganic scale deposits cannot be dissolved 
by any single solvent. It is therefore 
necessary, in-chemical cleaning, to em- 
ploy a wide range of chemical solvents. 
Since the list is too great to include here, 
however, these solvents can be grouped 
into a few broad classifications: acids, 
alkalies, oxidizing agents, hydrocarbons 
and chlorinated compounds. 

The choice solvent that will be most 
efficient in removing any particular de- 
posit is usually determined during the 
laboratory examination of the scale 
sample. Comparative solubility tests in- 
dicate not only the type solvent to use, 
but optimum treating conditions, insofar 
as solvent concentration, temperature, 
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etc., are concerned. Other factors which 
are taken into consideration in choosing 
a solvent are the types of metal that may 
be encountered in the unit, the design 
of the equipment to be cleaned and any 
possible resultant safety hazards. 

In general, the carbonates and phos- 
phates are readily dissolved by acids. 
Hydrochloric acid generally has been 
found to be most satisfactory as a chem- 
ical cleaning agent, for these type de- 
posits. Certain sulfates, however, either 
alone or in combination with other com- 
pounds, may exhibit only limited solu- 
bility or disintegration in the presence 
of acid solvents which are insufficient 
for successful removal. In such cases 
application of more than one solvent is 
usually required. For example, succes- 
sive stages of alkaline and acid solvents 
might be utilized, the solvent concentra- 
tion, temperature, pressure and contact 
time being predetermined from the lab- 
oratory examination, together with an 
appraisal of previous field history. 

When silicates are encountered it is 
the usual practice to add fluorides to the 
acid solutions, in order to obtain the 
necessary dissolving of the silicate com- 
pounds. The presence of fluorides in the 
acid will also prevent the silicates from 
forming gelatinous compounds that 
might coat over the surface of the de- 
posits, sealing them off from further 
reaction with the acid solvent. 

Oxides and sulfides usually yield 
readily to treatment with acid solvents. 
In the case of sulfide deposits, however, 
there is a safety problem in that the re- 
action product is poisonous. Sulfides in 
contact with hydrochloric acid liberate 
hydrogen sulfide gas, which is extremely 
hazardous even in small quantities. For- 
tunately, the sulfides can be readily iden- 





tified during laboratory examination of 
the deposit, and prearrangements made 
to scrub the gas in a caustic scrubber or 
vent it through a flare system. 

Such a wide diversity of organic de- 
posits are encountered in process equip- 
ment that it is impossible to make any 
generalizations regarding the type of 
solvent best suited for their removal. 
Here again, laboratory examination of 
samples of the deposit concerned fa- 
cilitates choosing the proper solvent, or 
combination of solvents, that will re- 
sult in disintegration and removal of the 
organic material. 


Chemical cleaning equipment 

The equipment required to conduct a 
chemical cleaning job varies with the 
size of the industrial installation. For a 
simple job, a tub with pump and hose 
might be adequate; but for normal 
chemical cleaning operations, highly 
specialized mobile equipment, such as 
that shown, is used. 

These combination transport and 
pumping units perform a number of 
functions. They serve to mix the sol- 
vents, transport them to the job, and ap- 
ply them to the units to be cleaned. The 
chemical cleaning service truck carries 
a storage tank, a centrifugal pump for 
high volume pumping and a triplex 
pump for handling high pressures. Also, 
it has metering equipment and a jet type 
steam heater. Equipment of this sort 
must be maintained in excellent condi- 
tion at all times since any failure of the 
cleaning unit, once a cleaning operation 
has begun, can seriously affect a main- 
tenance schedule. 


Application of solvents 

The manner in which solvents are ap- 
plied and the conditions under which 
they are applied vary widely, depend- 
ing upon the size and type of equipment 
to be cleaned, the quantity, physical 
characteristics and chemical composi- 
tion of the deposit, and how difficult it 
will be to dissolve or disintegrate. The 
action of the solvent on the deposit to be 
removed is influenced by four factors: 
Concentration, temperature, agitation 
and time of contact. 

Generally speaking, increasing any of 
these factors will increase the effective- 
ness of the solvent. In practice, this is 
not always possible, due to the limiting 
factors which must be considered, such 
as costs, personnel hazard, corrosion of 
metal equipment and, of course, the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Lack of Coordination in Gas Industry 
Seen as Basic Weakness by Griffin 


HE unintegrated gas industry holds 

a high potential for effective com- 

petitive promotion under an indus- 
try-wide, skillfully-created and fully-in- 
; tegrated program 
that recognizes 
the extreme meas- 
ures that must be 
taken to insure 
success, H. K. 
Griffin, outgoing 
president of 
Southern Gas As- 
sociation, empha- 
sized in his .ad- 
dress to the recent 
Convention. 

“Until that rec- 
ognition is achieved, little progress will 
be made,” he forecast. 

The cotton industry was presented in 
a convincing manner, by Mr. Griffin, as 
having had a comparable situation which 
was recognized as the common interest 
of 6 different and uncorrelated groups 
that “previously had carried on their 
businesses independently and some- 
times at cross-purposes, even though all 
had one interest in common—cotton.” 

With the advent of synthetics and their 
rapid development in the textile indus- 
try, Mr. Griffin, vice president of Mis- 
sissippi Valley Gas Co., recalled that the 
cotton industry faced greater competi- 
tion than it had ever before experienced. 
Industry leadership realized that the 6 
different groups had to band together 
quickly and effectively for the battle-ob- 
jective of maintaining production at the 
1920-1938 level of an average of 6-mil- 
lion bales per year. 

In face of the magic-fabrics produced 
from the new raw materials of the chem- 
ical industry, the reconstituted cotton 
industry developed new finishes, new 
weaves and new uses, with the result 
that cotton production during the last 7 
years has averaged 9.3-million bales per 
year—more than 50°, higher than the 
goal that the industry set out to reach. 

The formerly-unintegrated cotton in- 
dustry, in its wisdom of competitive fore- 
sight, formed the National Cotton Coun- 
cil in which all elements of the industry 
found and acted forcefully in widely-di- 
versified programs that have brought 
cotton to the position of being fashion- 
able. Now, cotton is also being treated 
with chemicals to form new substances 
and new uses for cotton in industry are 
being developed at a rapid rate. 

“All this is interesting and exciting,” 
Mr. Griffin said, “but the important 
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point is that it is being accomplished by 
a united industry, working toward a 
common goal, through an intelligently 
planned, adequately financed campaign 
carried on consistently year in and year 
out. 

“The cotton and gas industries have 
surprisingly much in common,” Mr. 
Griffin asserted. “Each has a basic prod- 
uct, essential to the public good. Each 
survived through a long period of years 
without troublesome competition and 
each took its prosperity pretty much for 
granted. Each was composed of separate 
business. groups with little joint activity. 

“Suddenly a husky rival appeared on 
the scene and danger threatened each of 
them. The cotton industry won its war. 
Is there any reason why the gas industry 
should not do the same?” 

Then, going directly to the heart of 
his considerations, Mr. Griffin made 
some highly-pertinent and _not-usual 
comparisons. 

“What is to be done to reverse the un- 
favorable trend in consumer-acceptance of 
gas fuel and gas appliances? The first ob- 
vious answer is more promotion and more 
effective promotion. .. . 

“That the gas industry has been com- 
pletely outclassed in industry promotion 
is reflected in the number of dollars spent 
by the 2 industries [gas and electric]. 

“In the 7-year period, 1946-through- 
1952, the total national advertising cover- 
ing electric ranges, water heaters, clothes 
dryers and refrigerators had a direct cost 
of $71,467,000. In the same period $15,- 
867,000 was spent advertising the same 
gas appliances. Adding to these figures the 
cost of preparing television and radio pro- 
grams, the figures become approximately 
$96-million and $16-million, respectively 

-a ratio of 6-to-1. 

“Is it any wonder that we are not out 
in front? 

“There 


have been other contributing 
factors,” 


Mr. Griffin continued, “such as 
the slowness in upgrading gas appliances, 
both in appearance and performance, in- 
effective marketing methods and the greatly 
delayed realization of what electric com- 
petition was doing to the gas industry. 

At the end of 1953, and using figures 
only for privately-owned electric companies, 
there were invested in plant and property 
of the electric industry $25'%-billion; of 
the gas industry, $11'-billion. 

“Gross revenues of the electric utilities 
were just about $6-billion; of the gas utili- 
ties $4-billion. Electric net income was a 
little over $1-billion; for the gas business, 
it was one-third as much. 

“There is food for thought here—2/3 as 
much gross, 1/3 as much net. This is too 
great a discrepancy for 2 such similar in- 
dustries. 


As to customers, there were 50 millio; 
electric customers at the end of 1953, while 
there were about 27 million users of gas 
New construction by the electric com- 
panies was $2.85-billion and $1.3-billior 
by the gas industry. The estimates for 
1954 construction are $3-billion for the 
electric and $1.2-billion for the gas in. 
dustry. 

“The indication of all these figures i 
that the gas business is about half as big 
as its competitor. That, in itself, is not 
particularly important, for considering siz 
alone, the gas industry is big—very big. 

“In studying the future of the industry 
there is a point of real significance in these 
figures. The point is that our competitor 
all other factors being even, should have 
about twice as many dollars to spend on 
industry promotion as will the gas industry 
That is a very important point to keep in 
mind. 

“Assuming that good judgment would 
prevent the gas industry from ever attempt: 
ing to match promotion dollars with the 
electric industry, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that every dollar we spend for 
industry promotion be spent to yield the 
most productive results. 

“Now consider ... another compari: 
son; one that points up an inherent weak- 
ness of the gas industry. The electric busi- 
ness in most instances is carried on by 3 
self-contained organization, serving a rela- 
tively compact area, and having under its 
own control the generation, transmission 
and distribution of electricity. By contrast 
the natural gas business is made up of 3 
distinct parts, usually operated by unre- 
lated companies, bound together only by 
contractual obligations, and over areas ex- 
tending literally thousands of miles. 

“Let us consider one direct effect of 
this. Additional business appears to be 
available on the distribution system of an 
electric utility. This immediately starts a 
chain reaction clear back to the electric 
generating end of the business. By a com- 
pletely coordinated operation, in one cor- 
porate unit, new generation, transmission 
and distribution facilities are made avail- 
able to handle the new business. 

“By contrast, new business available to 
a gas distribution company, requiring ad- 
ditional gas supplies, can only result in a 
request to a transmission company for 
more gas, with no assurance as to whether 
or when the request can be granted. The 
transmission company, in turn, must hunt 
for more gas supplies to build up its re- 
serve to the point where the Federal Powe! 
Commission will permit it to sell the ad- 
ditional gas to the distribution company) 
It may well be that there is no gas avail- 
able at the moment within a distance that 
makes it economically feasible for the 
transmission company to obtain it. So that 
new gas business may wait a long time 
for its gas supply. 

“The effect of the unintegrated charic- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Payne Reports On 10-Cities Test 
To Southern Gas Convention 


O utility should sit back and wait 
for the results of the Action 
Demonstration Program, in the 

10 test-cities, as part of the gas indus- 
try development 
activities, Christy 
Payne, Jr., vice 
president, The 
Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, told the 
sales section of 
Southern Gas As- 


sociation during 
the recent Con- 
vention. 


“They may find 
that while they 
are waiting, competitive elements will 
be entrenching themselves in positions 
from which it will be almost impossible 
to dislodge them,” he emphasized. 

Mr. Payne told a well-packed SGA 
audience that many of those involved in 
the 10-cities Action Demonstration Pro- 
gram have become more and more con- 
vinced that 12 or even 24 months of 
testing is too-short a period to measure 
the full impact of added activities and 
organizational changes. 

“We are coming to the belief,” he 
said, “that the real value of the activity 
can and must come from a subjective 
evaluation of changes of attitude by con- 
sumers and all sales allies, the encour- 
agement offered through these experi- 
ments to other gas companies to do 
more, and the critical internal company 
appraisal of its past practices and the 
effectiveness of the various new activi- 
ties.” 

An intensive application of the 15 
points recommended by the joint Amer- 
ican Gas Association-Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association recommen- 
dations for gas industry development 
was the basis for the Action Demonstra- 
tion Program in the 10 cities. 

In what is believed to have been the 
first general.revelation, Mr. Payne gave 
the SGA Convention the list of cities 
that are participating in the test. They 
are Springfield, Mass.; Ocean City, N. J.; 
Altoona, Penn.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Lansing, Mich.; Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Pasadena, Cal.; Lincoln, 
Neb. and Abilene, Tex. 

The market surveys conducted in each 
f the cities, Mr. Payne explained, had 
2 major objectives: 

1—What is the public acceptance of 
‘aS appliances as compared with com- 
petitive appliances? What is the trend 

nd why? 


Christy Payne, Jr. 


‘une 1954, American Gas Journal 


2—The establishment of sales poten- 
tials in the local area and the more effi- 
cient use of sales and promotional ef- 
forts to fit local situations. 

Results of 6 market surveys from test- 
cities have been made available to indi- 
cate that there is a general corroboration 
of national trends in domestic gas appli- 
ance acceptance which have been shown 
by other studies made since 1950. 

Mr. Payne pointed to significant indi- 
cations. 


“1. Although gas continues to enjoy a 
very high degree of acceptance for cooking 
and water heating in most cities, electricity 
has already made or threatens to make se- 
rious invasion of these important loads. 
There seems to be a discernible variation 
among age groups. The younger women in- 
terviewed showed stronger preferences for 
electric than did older women. Incidentally, 
in all of the six surveys thus far made 
available, over 90°, of all those inter- 
viewed were women and thus the results 
represent the housewives’ viewpoints. 


One well-above-average housewife, with 
40 years of homemaking experiences through- 
out the United States and in Europe and the 
Near East, told American Gas Journal last 
month that she had viewed the electric range 
in her newly-occupied home with active ap- 
prehension after complete dependence upon 
gas ranges. And—there is no gas service 
connection to her house. One week later she 
was entirely under the spell of that electric 
range! 


“2. The reasons stated for preferences 
for electric appliances over gas indicate 
that many preferences, and even stated 
buying intentions, are based upon emo- 
tional rather than reasoning factors. And 
in nearly all the cities surveyed, there 
were large numbers of those interviewed 
who did not even know that there were 
such things as gas refrigerators and gas 
dryers. 

“3. While large groups of households 
presently using gas appliances stated a 
preference to change to electric if they 
were to buy a new appliance now, very few 
of the present owners of electric appliances 
would consider a change to gas. 

“4. Over 90% of the respondents in all 
of the surveys stated that they were satisfied 
with the amount of hot water available. 
This was true of both gas and electric 
water heater owners, including those house- 
holds with automatic washing machines. 

“5. In each of the cities surveyed, over 
90°% of the gas customers who had at any 
time used the servicing facilities of the 
gas company stated them to be satisfactory. 
Generally, smaller proportions of electric 
customers had used the service facilities of 
the electric company, than had gas cus- 
tomers of the gas company, but they 
seemed equally satisfied in the speed and 
quality of that service. 


“6. Insofar as immediate buying inten- 
tions were concerned, television sets were 
considered of more importance to many 
families than other household appliances. 
This is in the face of the fact that in many 
cities more than 25°, of the gas ranges in 
use are over 10 years old. Here is an in- 
dication of the type of competition for the 
consumer's dollar that lies ahead; not just 
between similar products, but among all 
products.” 


Specific considerations relating to in- 
dividual appliances, that were found to 
be generally true in all cities, were cited 
by Mr. Payne. 


Ranges 

“Let’s compare the actual gas range 
saturations, discovered in some of the 
cities surveyed, with what the saturations 
would be if the preferences stated by all 
those interviewed were to be fulfilled at 
this time. 

“In one city, the present gas range 
saturation is 83%. If new purchases were 
made according to the stated preferences 
of all those interviewed at the time of the 
survey, the gas range saturation would be 
59°... In another city, the actual gas range 
saturation proved to be 92°,. If preferences 
were implemented immediately, it would 
be only 64°,. In still another city the com- 
parative percentages were 86 and 65°. 

“The disturbing feature in back of these 
figures is that the upper income group in- 
tends to desert us in great numbers, leaving 
us the middle and lower income groups. 
These are the backbone of the buying pub- 
lic, of course, but I am not reconciled to 
the loss of the opinion-influencing upper 
income group. 

“To find the reasons for this situation, 
the interviewers were asked why they pre- 
fer a gas or electric range. Here again, the 
answers followed similar patterns in all 
of the cities surveyed. Those claiming a 
preference for electric ranges had more 
specific reasons for their choice than did 
those preferring gas ranges. Those prefer- 
ring electric ranges also felt more strongly 
about their reasons ... they mentioned 
the major reasons for preference a larger 
proportion of the total replies than did 
those who stated a preference for gas. 

“As an example—let’s compare the in- 
tensity of the major reason given for gas 
and electric range preferences in one of 
the cities. Those preferring gas mentioned, 
“habit—or used to gas range,” 28°% of the 
total replies. Those stating a preference for 
electric ranges mentioned, “cleanliness,” 
66% of all the reasons offered. 

“There are many reasons mentioned 
which are claimed by both those preferring 
gas and those preferring electric. This fact, 
plus the large number of those who vaguely 
say about gas that they “just like it,” are an 
indication of much misconception and 
plain lack of information. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Needs for Firm Industrial Gas Service 


Now Under Specific Study 


HE industrial gas engineers repre- 
senting utilities in all sections of the 
country, assembled in Chicago dur- 
ing mid-April for 
American Gas As- 
sociation’s sales 
conference on in- 
dustrial and com- 
mercial gas, heard 
an able presenta- 
tion on “Industry 
Needs Firm Gas” 
by Ralph L. Man- 
ier, gas sales en- 
gineer, Niagara 
Mohawk Power 
Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Manier is chairman of the 
AGA industrial gas study subcommit- 
tee and is a former chairman of the 
industrial and commercial gas section. 

As an introduction to the currently- 
important subject of industrial gas, Mr. 
Manier reviewed its history and then 
pointed out some of the serious prob- 
lems created for the natural gas industry 
by the domestic heating loads which, in 
many instances, have gone almost out 
of control because of the generally low 
cost of natural gas for heating, com- 
pared with other fuels. As opposed to 
this he mentioned the history of the 
peak loads of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry which used to come on Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and were not con- 
trolled by a heavy heating load due to 
the cost of gas which made gas heating 
a luxury until recent years. 

Mr. Manier included as a part of his 
paper the report of the AGA industrial 
gas study committee, dated December 
21, 1953, with these recommendations: 


Paul E. Peacock, Jr. 


1. Industrial gas customers should be given 
adequate warning of any change in the 
kind of service being supplied. 

. Gas sold under interruptible rates or 
contracts would normally bear a price 
differential commensurate with the type 
of service rendered, i.e., the degree of 
interruptibility. 

. Customers purchasing gas under inter- 
ruptible rate schedules should be fully 
informed with regard to the provisions 
for curtailment or interruptions of serv- 
ice, and such customers should provide 
and maintain standby facilities and ade- 
quate fuel supply, so that they will be 
able to accept the interruptions as di- 
rected without serious inconveniences to 
operations or personnel. 

. Where necessary, every practical means 
should be used to educate members of 
the regulatory bodies of the importance 
of a firm supply of natural gas for in- 
dustrial loads, other than interruptibles. 
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by Paul E. Peacock, Jr. 
President 
Peacock Corporation 
Westfield, New Jersey 





5. It is generally accepted that industrial 
gas customers are willing to pay a higher 
rate for a firm gas supply where this 
type of service is required and that they 
are then entitled to receive the services 
for which they are paying. Where gas is 
an absolutely necessary fuel for an in- 
dustrial operation it should be sold on 
firm contract regardless of load-size. 


Mr. Manier advised that the report of 
the committee was well received by 
member companies and that where any 
objection had been made, they were as- 
sociated with the recommendations made 
in paragraphs 4 and 5. 

Paragraph 4 recommends education 
of regulatory bodies to the importance 
of firm gas for industrial loads. Ap- 
parently, most utility management 
groups would prefer to retain control 
over whether an industry should be on a 
firm or an interruptible gas rate. It 
doesn’t take a strong imagination to 
think what repercussions would follow 
if the utility was forced to curtail gas to 
an industry classed as non-interruptible 
by the regulatory body. 

Paragraph 5, in the last sentence, rec- 
ommends that firm gas be sold without 
limit of load size. This does not take into 
account the ability of the utility to serve 
the load or other important considera- 
tions. Therefore, it is only natural that 
the utility should want control over the 
size of any kind of load the utility would 
be required to serve. 


Audience reactions 

Following his _ presentation, Mr. 
Manier asked his audience several ques- 
tions to get some indication of the im- 
portance of the subject he had discussed. 

The group was asked whether any of 
the natural gas utilities represented had 
lost business because of not having a 
firm industrial gas rate. 

In this group of industrial men from 
all sections of the country, the author 
saw no hand raised as affirmative reply 
to the question. Mr. Manier advised 
later, however, that following the meet- 
ing he had been approached by a num- 
ber of men saying that they had lost 
potential gas business in special furnaces 
because they could not give firm gas 
rates for such special applications. 

The second question, a modification 
of the first, asked whether anyone felt 


their company could get additional in- 
dustrial loads if they could offer firm- 
rate industrial gas. To this question 
several hands were raised. 

A utility representative from the 
South got up to make a short appraisal, 
and expressed the opinion that the ques- 
tion was somewhat misleading. He 
pointed out that, in his area, utilities had 
been approached by city representatives 
and others who claimed that “if the 
utility could offer firm-rate industrial 
gas” a new and important industry 
could be obtained for the area. He 
pointed out, further, that upon investiga- 
tion many of these inquiries had been 
almost “form” letters which had been 
mailed to many sections of the country, 
and upon complete investigation many 
of the firms expected firm-rate gas at 
“dump” prices. It was apparently a case 
of the industry wanting to “eat the cake 
and have it too.” 

With many industrial gas representa- 
tives from all over the country, it would 
seem that their reaction to the demand 
for firm rate gas would be a good indica- 
tion of its real importance. There is no 
question as to the need for firm gas for 
certain types of industrial usage, but it 
must not be assumed that all industrial 
gas can be or must be on a firm rate. 

Following his presentation, Mr. 
Manier stated to the author, that the 
scope of operations of his subcommittee 
had been broadened to cover a study of: 
1. Operations where gas is absolutely 

necessary, 

. Operations where gas is essential, and 
. Operations where gas is preferred. 


He pointed out further that his sub- 
committee is preparing a list of applica- 
tions the members feel would fall into 
the above classifications. This list will be 
expanded and made available. 

Mr. Manier summed up the views of 
many natural gas men when he said, 
“Seasonal gas rates and interruptible gas 
rates will still have to be used by those 
utilities who buy natural gas on the 
block rate or on the demand and com- 
modity rate basis.” 

With most of the foregoing much of 
the natural gas industry is in full agree- 
ment. This might well be summarized 


1. Industrial gas consumers on interrupt- 
ible rates should be given ample warr- 
ing of any change in the type of gas 
being served and any interruption or 
curtailment of that service. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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‘ SIGNIFICANT feature of recent 
weeks is the revised estimate by 


manufacturing corporations of 
heir planned con- 
truction expendi- 
ures for 1954. 
They now set the 
figure at approxi- 
mately $12.3 bil- 
ion, for a gain 
f about one bil- 
lion dollars above 
original esti- 
mates made some 
months ago that 
1954 plant spend- 
ing might fall some 
7 or 8% below last year’s shade under 
$12.3 billion. 

With other segments of the corporate 
economy still holding to original esti- 
mates that their construction outlays 
this year will be some 4°% below 1953, 
the overall result is expected to be just 
about a duplication of last year’s capital 
expenditures for all corporations. 

While corporate working capital cur- 
rently is being expanded at only about 
two-thirds the previously yearly rate, the 
increase still approximates $2.8 billion 
a year and totals an estimated $92.7 
billion. 

Further aiding corporations to finance 
their contemplated large-scale property 
and equipment additions is the tremen- 
dous amount of cash now being gen- 
erated, and expected to be raised, 
through enlarged depreciation accruals. 
No less than $30 billion certificates of 
necessity have been issued on new 
plants, of which about $18 billion may 
be written-off in a five-year period. It is 
estimated that one billion dollars of rapid 
amortization allowances was charged on 
such facilities in 1953, against only half 
this amount in 1952. Latest Department 
of Commerce estimates are that write- 
offs on this account will exceed $2 bil- 
lion in 1954 and may grow to a rate of 
as much as $3.5 billion late in 1955. 





John F. Falvey 











Corporate Capital Expenditures 
Expected to Duplicate 1953 Mark 


by John F. Falvey 


Financial Edi!or 





This would spell considerable augmenta- 


tion of already large working-capital 
resources. 

Bond yields have been creeping up a 
bit of late and new issues have had to 
carry a yield of no less than 3%, chiefly 
because of resistance of institutional in- 
vestors to accepting a lower rate of re- 
turn. Recent offerings at this yield level 
have had good reception but the calendar 
of coming issues is lengthening almost 
daily, and at this writing no less than 
$300 million of new corporate bonds 
and debentures is scheduled to come to 
market by June 30 for new money and 
refunding purposes. 

If this list is increased to any great 
extent there might be a recurrence of 
the indigestion which bothered the bond 
market earlier in the year. 

Fears on this score were one of the 
reasons underlying the action of the 
Treasury Department in deciding to re- 
strict its June financing to the raising of 
but $2 billion of new money to cover 
the deficit and to refunding $7,286 mil- 
lion of maturing or called certificates. 
This represents a very small stretch-out 
of the Treasury debt maturities within 
the confines of Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey’s policy of not competing 
with other borrowers for long-term 
money. 

Despite the favorable basis on which 
the Treasury could finance to greater ex- 
tent at present, any long-term financing 
of consequence probably will be put off 


until late in 1954 or possibly early in 
1955. Careful scrutiny of the Treasury’s 
position suggests, however, that the 
present rate of Government spending 
may necessitate the Treasury coming to 
market by the end of July with an issue 
of around $2 billion or $2'2 billion to 
provide it with needed new money. Util- 
ity managements may do well to take 
into consideration this possibility in 
scheduling any offering which they 
might have in mind. 

A greater total of deficit financing by 
the Treasury than now is indicated could 
be forced by a change for the worse in 
the international situation which would 
cause the Administration to increase its 
present limited budgetary provision for 
military procurement. This is a step 
which the Administration would take 
only with the greatest reluctance, but 
events beyond its control might not per- 
mit it any alternative. 

As indicated in the action of the 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL index in cur- 
rently attaining the lowest yield level 
it has reached in some months, the 
stock market as a whole has been giving 
a good account of itself. Accounting 
chiefly for this is the constant demand 
for sound equities on which earnings 
have been stable and dividend payments 
secure, and which still afford a fair rate 
of return. 

Ability of shares of leading companies 
to appreciate in value while business has 

(Continued on page 35) 








INDEX OF YIELDS : 


SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 








May 
1954 
Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 5.01 


& Distribution Companies 
Manufactured & Mixed Gas 4.46 
Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 4.64 
Class ’B” Electric Companies 4.94 


Apr. Mar. 


470 4.68 
494 493 501 5.14 5.23 5.14 


§11 §27 539 539 554 54 


467 468 466 466 491 4.75 


492, 492 5.10 5.15 


Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 1953 
4.08% 4.15% 4.17% 4.25% 4.21% 4.397%¢ 4.447o 4.447 4.90% 4.46% 


Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 
1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 


5.58 5.74 5.13 5.41 5.55 
494 5.14 499 5.06 5.08 


5.14 541 5.27 541 5.53 
5.37 5.61 550 5.41 5.68 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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companies, 5. 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks ompene it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas tr , 3; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; cinta and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class ‘’B” electric 
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Old Days Recalled... from 


meets Journal 


ESTABLISHED 1859 





90 YEARS AGO 


June 1864 

New Coat Gas Company. The town of 
Fairmont, W. Va., is situated upon the 
southwestern bank of the Monongahela 
river, at its junction with Coal river .. . 
and it is in this vicinity that the richest gas- 
producing coals are to be found. A gentle- 
man by the name of Watson has been 
working a mine of 14 acres, just outside 
the town, for ten years. . . . He has fur- 
nished the city of Cumberland with all its 
gas coal during the period . . . and has 
also supplied Washington city, Wheeling, 
the Manhattan works, N. Y., and other gas 
companies with all the coal he could pos- 
sibly spare them, but not sufficient to meet 
their wants. Mr. Watson has from time to 
time purchased land adjacent to his mine, 
until he now has 600 acres in one mass. 

We learn that the American Gas Coal 
Company of Baltimore had purchased Mr. 
Watson’s interest in the 600 acres alluded 
to, and will at once proceed . . . on the 
largest scale, to develop all the resources of 
this valuable property. 


50 YEARS AGO 
June 1904 


Mr. CHARLES A. Cross, for more than 20 
years Superintendent and Engineer of the 
Williamsburgh Works of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, N. Y., has resigned 
his position on account of ill health. 


JUNE 1904 
Mr. W. T. CARTWRIGHT has been appointed 
Superintendent of the East Ohio Gas 
Company, succeeding Mr. W. W. Richard- 
son, who has been named General Super- 
intendent of the Buffalo, N. Y., Natural 
Gas Fuel Company. 

JUNE 1904 
RESIGNATION OF Mr. J. B. GRIMWOOD. 
With much regret, both on account of the 
cause and fact, we report the resignation 
of Mr. Joseph B. Grimwood from the dual 
office of Secretary and Treasurer to the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. Ill health 
prompted his action. Mr. John A. Britton 
has been appointed to carry on the duties 
of the position left vacant by Mr. Girm- 
wood’s retirement. 


JUNE 1904 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND ENGINEER of the 
Toledo (O.) Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Mr. Charles R. Faben, has planned 
an elaborate extension of the mains of the 
company to and through certain residential 
districts which have for many months been 
under the control of the electric lighting 
suppliers. 


JUNE 1904 
ACCORDING TO THE NEWSPAPERS of Chi- 
cago, the earnings of the Peoples Gas Light 
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and Coke Company, of that city, for the 
4 months ended May 3lst, show an in- 
crease of more than 10%, over the same 
period in 1903. The remarkable feature of 
the gain is said to lie in that the company 
has not been obliged to extend its territory, 
or lay a single mile of new mains in ac- 
complishing the showing. The growth is 
ascribed to density of the territory already 
served. New buildings and dwellings are 
being equipped with gas for illuminating 
and domestic purposes, which heretofore 
have clung to old methods. The gas arc 
light is growing more popular than ever, 
and it is estimated that the company will 
install 30,000 of these lights this year. 


25 YEARS AGO 


June 1929 
WorkK Has STARTED ON the construction 
of a 22-inch gas pipeline from the Monroe 


and Richland oil fields in Louisiana to 
Atlanta, according to an announcement 
made by officials of the Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation. . . . The contract calls 
for the delivery of natural gas to customers 
in Atlanta not later than December 31, 
1929. The Central Public Service Corpora- 
tion, recent purchasers of the properties of 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company and other 
Georgia gas companies, has entered into a 
contract with Southern Natural Gas Cor- 
poration for the distribution of its product. 


JUNE 1929 
NATURAL Gas Has BEEN FOUND about five 
miles east of Mooresville, Ind. The pres- 
sure was so strong that it blew the drilling 
tools from the casing. 


JUNE 1929 
Two NEw WATERLEss HOovpers for Chi- 
cago will be placed in service some time 
next fall, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago. Construction has been started 
on the two 10,000,000 cubic foot waterless 
gas holders. 

JUNE 1929 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEw $1,000,000 
pipeline’ into San Antonio, Tex., bringing 
30,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily more 
than the present supply, has been made by 
E. H. Kifer, Vice President and General 
Manager of the San Antonio Public Serv- 
ice Company. 

JUNE 1929 
THE OLDEST Gas TANK Is STILL STANDING. 
The first gas tank ever built is still standing 
at Smethwick, England, after 121 years of 
existence. The iron cylinder was erected in 
1808 by William Murdock, founder of the 
manufactured gas industry, and a bronze 
memorial tablet was recently unveiled at 
Smethwick by the present gas company 
in his honor. Mr. Murdock died in 1839. 
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American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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Gas Dispatching in Distributing Utilities 


ISPATCHING gas continuously, efficiently and eco- 
ID nomically throughout a distribution system is a 

basic requirement if a utility is to render reliable 
service to its customers and if that utility is to operate 
profitably. 

While gas dispatching has long been one of the opera- 
tions in distributing utilities, it has become a major opera- 
tion since natural gas deliveries from transmission lines 
changed the previous pattern of utility operations. The 
relative simplicity of gas dispatching, when most utilities 
were delivering manufactured gas, has been displaced by 
complexities growing out of gas supplies originating from 
more than one of these sources: natural gas pipelines, un- 
derground storage areas, generating plants and storage 
holders, and the bulk storage of liquefied petroleum gas. 

Early dispatching methods, which entailed little more 
than maintaining system pressures, are regarded as crude 
in light of the developments that have advanced hand-in- 
hand with the gas industry’s growth and its need for im- 
proved operating techniques. Those developments have 
made it possible to dispatch gas under the more-complex 
situations with a high degree of reliability and confidence. 

Modern utility dispatching of gas is an exact operation 
that is conducted with reliable advance information, ap- 
propriate advance planning, operational coordination, pre- 
cise knowledge of operating conditions throughout the sys- 
tem and, in a growing number of instances, the availability 
of facilities and gas supplies that will meet emergency or 
unforeseen conditions. 


In the chapter on Pipeline and Network Gas Dispatch- 
ing, the principal duty of the dispatching organization was 
described as coordinating pipeline operations so that gas 
will be delivered from the points of receipt to the pipeline- 
customers. In essence, that is the duty of the dispatching 
organization in a utility, but the specific factors of con- 
sideration in a utility differ somewhat in character from 
those in a pipeline. 

One of the important differences is that utility dispatch- 
ing must reflect an awareness, constantly, of the different 
types of customers to which gas deliveries are made. The 
conditions of service, the gas volumes and the delivery 
pressures may have wide variations. It is the dispatcher’s 
job to operate the distributing system in conformance with 
those and other considerations. 


Intermediate and low pressures 

Gas distributing systems usually are made up of inter- 
mediate and low pressure components. The intermediate 
pressures are in the range of 3-to-25 psi and most such sys- 
tems operate at pressures of 5-to-15 psi. The low pressure 
systems are usually set at 6”-to-7” we. 

In the accompanying Figure |, a representative gas dis- 
tribution system, only the intermediate pressure compo- 
nent is shown, for simplicity in presentation. The low pres- 
sure components radiate in grids from each of the district 
regulators, indicated by the lighter arrows. 

With those pressures, a distributing utility can deliver 
gas to practically all its classes of customers in accordance 





Figure 1. Representative gas 
utility intermediate-pressure 
distribution system, showing 
various sizes of mains, gas in- 





put points, load points and dis- 7 
trict regulators. Low pressure 
gas is distributed through grids 
emanating from the district reg- 
ulators. 
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with the operating characteristics of the customers’ com- 
bustion equipment. Of course, an exception is the large 
industrial user who requires volumes and pressures that 
exceed the more-typical system designs. Those customers 
are supplied by special facilities that may be operated inde- 
pendently of the intermediate and low pressure facilities, 
but nevertheless are a consideration in the overall problem 
of dispatching the utility’s gas. 

Basic to the dispatcher’s work is a fully-informative map 
of the utility distributing system. It includes quick-reading 
details that give such vital data as the location of the inter- 
mediate and low pressure facilities; the sources or inputs 
of gas and the types of gas available at those points; pipe- 
line sizes; location of all valves and regulators; designation 
of customer classifications, as residential, commercial and 
industrial; designation of the interruptible industrial cus- 
tomers; and locations of the gas company’s plants, shops, 
depots and emergency stations. Other indications on the 
map include rivers, railroads and municipal lines. 


Dispatching organization 

While the size of the dispatching organization of a 
utility depends upon individual company considerations, 
it is made up of whatever number of dispatchers is re- 
quired to operate the distribution system on the basis of 24 
hours per day, 7 days per week and 365 days per year. 

The personal characteristics of dispatching employees in 
a gas utility follow those that were presented fully in the 
earlier chapter on Pipeline and Network Gas Dispatching. 

The gas dispatching group is a vital part of either the 






production or distribution department. The production or 
distribution superintendent has the top responsibility for 
the functions of this dispatching group. It is his judgement 
of the system operation, to make it conform with the cur- 
rent demand situation, that the dispatchers must translate 
into specific use of the facilities. That use of facilities, as 
stated in the opening paragraph, must bring into balance 
the dual considerations of reliable service to customers and 
economic utility operations. 

Due to the wide variations which exist, from one utility 
to another, no single delineation of a dispatching organiza- 
tion would be applicable to all companies. One form of or- 
ganization will serve as broadly representative: 

Superintendent. He is generally responsible for the op- 
eration and maintenance of the established production and 
distribution facilities; for changes in design of those facili- 
ties to meet the growth of the territory; and for the growth 
of business through expansion of distribution facilities into 
new territory. Also, he is responsible for receiving and re- 
cording gas supply curtailment orders from the transmis- 
sion pipeline; determining when to operate gas generating 
or liquefied petroleum vaporization plants; determining the 
classes and extent of curtailment of service to interrup- 
tible industrial customers; preparing gas statements for de- 
livery to the customers’ billing section; the accuracy of 
metering and recording of purchased gas, and of gas pro- 
duced by the utility itself. Also, he is responsible for the 
accuracy of metering and recording the gas sendout. He 
supervises the chief dispatcher directly, and all other per- 
sonnel in the dispatching section indirectly. With respect 
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Figure 2. Representa- 
tive chart used by dis- 
patchers in estimating 
the daily demand for 
various customer clas- 
sifications, based upon 
degree-days. ‘’Sch.-2” 
through ‘’Sch.-6” are 
different classes of in- 
terruptible customers. 
The dashed horizontal 
line represents the 
maximum daily volume 
of gas that is avail- 
able from the natural 
gas pipeline. All gas 
demanded in excess of 
that volume will be 
produced and sup- 
plied most economi- 
cally from the utility's 
generating plant or 
liquefied petroleum 
storage. 
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to dispatching operations, he cooperates with and informs 
the sales, service, distribution and communications depart- 
ments. In addition, he may have responsibilities such as 
maintenance, repair and testing of meters, valves and regu- 
lators related to industrial customers. 

Chief dispatcher. Under the supervisor, the chief dis- 
patcher has the immediate responsibility for the work of 
the assistant dispatchers and clerks concerned with dis- 
patching records and files. Also, he gives the necessary op- 
erational orders that are based upon decisions given to him 
by the superintendent of gas operations. 

It will be seen, then, that the gas dispatching section of 
a utility might well, for economic and operational reasons, 
have to cross functional lines for coordination, coopera- 
tion that will bring about continuously efficient and eco- 
nomic operations. 


Basic dispatching data 

However, the principal duty of the dispatching group is 
always to make sure that every available cubic foot of gas 
is made available to the utility’s customers, in the order of 
customer-classification priority and at the lowest possible 
cost of gas—to the utility and, in turn, to the customer. 

The dispatcher must have certain information in order 
to get this job done: 


1. The historical customer-demand data necessary to 
estimate the immediate- and near-future demand, 

2. Continuous weather forecasts and data, 

3. The volume of gas that the supplying pipeline will 
have available, 

4. The volume of gas that is available from the utility’s 
gas storage, 

5. The volume of peak-shaving gas that is available, 

6. The authority to issue gas curtailment orders to inter- 
ruptible industrial customers, as well as to the distribution 
department and the gas production plant, 

7. The constantly-current sendout figures against which 
he can verify his estimates of the demand. 


The data necessary to make a reasonable estimate of de- 
mand includes the historical record of daily demand vol- 
ume for each class of customer service for all weather 
conditions, the percentage relationship of the sendout dur- 
ing various periods to the total daily sendout, and the com- 
plete weather forecast. 

With the weather forecast, the dispatcher estimates the 
mean temperature for the following 24-hour period and 
then, using a sendout-per-degree-day chart, he can esti- 
mate the total sendout. 

A representative chart, prepared for the use of dis- 
patchers in a particular gas utility, is shown in Figure 2. 
The relationships of the several customer classifications, 
interruptible and firm, are indicated. 

That estimate is the basis for either curtailing, shutting 
off, or maintaining full deliveries of gas to interruptible 
industrial customers. Also, if the anticipated temperature 
is such that the pipeline delivery of natural gas is not suffi- 
cient to take care of the firm load, appropriate decisions 
about operation of gas generating and liquefied petroleum 
gas facilities are reached and communicated to the dis- 
patching group. 

Regularly, as the day proceeds, the dispatcher checks 
the actual sendout against his earlier estimate. 

The estimating, planning and official decisions before 
him, the dispatcher is then in position to operate the sys- 
tem. 
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Operation of distribution system 

Again taking note of company variations, but using 
broadly applicable principles, he proceeds to operate the 
intermediate pressure system at the lowest possible pres- 
sure that will assure continuously adequate deliveries to 
the low pressure system. Generally, all deliveries to resi- 
dential customers are made from the low pressure system. 

This balance of intermediate and low pressure systems 
is maintained by taking gas from the natural gas pipeline 
input and, as required, supplementing it with generated gas 
or liquefied petroleum gas. In the case of pipeline natural 
gas, the dispatcher must take precautions against exceed- 
ing the maximum volume of gas that is provided in the 
supply contract between the pipeline company and the 
utility. Takes of pipeline gas in excess of that stipulated 
maximum volume are charged to the utility at rates that 
are so much higher than the basic rate that they are un- 





ATMOSPHERIC CUMULATIVE 
TEMPERATURE PERCENTAGE 
DAY TIME F OF SENDOUT 
Sun. 8 AM 9 
12N 9 20.7 
4PM 13 39.3 
8 PM 8 57.4 
12M 4 72.2 
4AM 6 85.5 
8 AM 8 100.0 
Mon. 12N 12 21.6 
4PM 12 42.7 
8 PM 9 61.1 
12M 6 74.1 
4AM 5 85.0 
8 AM 6 100.0 
Tue. 12N 9 20.2 
4PM iB 39.6 
8 PM 8 57.6 
12M 2 72.4 
4AM 4 85.4 
8 AM 7 100.0 
Wed. 12N 3 21.0 
4PM 3 38.8 
8 PM 6 55.8 
12M 10 70.7 
4AM 13 84.8 
8 AM 13 100.0 
Thu. 12N 4 18.7 
4PM 3 33.8 
8 PM 2 50.5 
12M 3 66.4 
4AM 4 81.2 
8 AM 0 100.0 
Fri. 12N 12 20.4 
4PM 26 37.5 
8 PM 24 53.9 
12M 2) 67.8 
4AM 19 82.1 
8 AM 22 100.0 
Sat. 12N 32 20.9 
4PM 45 37.6 
8 PM 39 53.6 
12M 30 69.2 
4AM 16 82.4 
8 AM 9 100.0 
Figure 3. Table showing atmospheric temperatures and cumula- 
tive percentages of the total daily sendouts for 4-hour periods. 
These percentages were computed at the end of each 24-hour 
period. 
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POINT OF  '%' counter 
"MEASUREMENT 


Figure 4. Physical layout for a remote counting integrating 
orifice meter. The meter is located at the city gate station where 
the utility takes delivery of natural gas from a pipeline; read- 
ings are transmitted automatically by telephone line to the 
counter in the utility dispatcher’s office. 











economic; some form of peak-shaving gas is used then, as 
the more economic consideration. 

The mechanics of operating a modern distributing sys- 
tem are now largely by remote control. Telemetering en- 
ables the dispatcher to ascertain, without leaving his desk, 
the flow and pressure conditions at important distant 
points. Similarly, he can actuate distant equipment to 
change those conditions to conform with then-existing re- 
quirements. These remote meter and gauge readings and 
remote operations can be selective so that changes can be 
made for specific areas. 

An illustration of remote telemetering is given in Figure 
4. This represents the unattended and automatic method 
by which the dispatcher knows, at all times, the natural gas 


take from the supplying pipeline to the utility. The read- 
ings of the integrating transmitting orifice meter are trans- 
mitted automatically by telephone from the city gate sta- 
tion, where the pipeline gas is delivered, to the dispatcher’s 
office. 

In addition, the dispatcher has direct radio or telephone 
communication with truck crews and with plant facilities. 
Changes in operation of manually-operated valves and 
regulators can be requested for immediate action at the 
desired locations. 


Dispatcher controls gas and equipment 

With his specific knowledge of the relationship of space 
heating, domestic, commercial and industrial demands in 
the various areas of the distribution system, and the rela- 
tionships of those demands to changes in weather, the dis- 
patcher has sources of gas and the operating equipment 
that enables him to be ready to meet an increasing demand 
as the temperature drops. As the temperature rises, for all 
practical purposes he reverses his procedure to decrease 
flow, stop drawing generated or liquefied petroleum gas 
and then lower the take from the natural gas pipeline. But, 
for emphasis, he maintains the best-possible balance in 
supplying gas to customers with favorable operating eco- 
nomics for the gas company. 

During emergencies, whatever the cause, the dispatch- 
er’s Office is the nerve center that strives to maintain or re- 
establish service. Emergencies are usually the result of line 
breaks, gas shortage or equipment failure. The dispatcher 
takes over the situation and handles it until higher com- 
pany authority determines the procedure to be followed 
until the emergency can be cleared. It is the dispatcher’s 
job to put that procedure into action. 


This chapter on Gas Dispatching in Distributing Utilities was prepared by Mervyn K. Wrench, 
general superintendent, gas operation, Metropolitan Utilities District, Omaha. 
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VER a period of several years 
many inquiries regarding the 
validity of various kinds of em- 

ployment contracts have been sent in by 
officials and employees of gas compa- 
nies. One unusual letter from an official 
of a large gas company was received re- 
cently and the writer of the letter wants 
to know whether or not a contract is 
valid which restricts an employee from 
taking employment with a competitor. 
He feels that in many instances “green” 
employees are employed in different de- 
partments of a company and after con- 
siderable effort and expense, on the part 
of the company, these employees be- 
come experienced, valuable workers, 
whereupon they resign and go to the em- 
ploy of a competitor. This official thinks 
that employees who are trained by his 
company should not be permitted to 
serve competitors and has asked that he 
be supplied with a suitable clause for in- 
sertion in the company’s employment 
contracts to protect the company in this 
respect. 

First, it is important to know that a 
contract between an employer and em- 
ployee, wherein the latter agrees not to 
enter into a competing business, or en- 
gage himself with a competing firm, is 
valid and enforceable provided the re- 
strictions are reasonable. 

For instance, in the case of Eigelbach 
v. Boone 287 S. W. 225, it was dis- 
closed that a contract existed between 
an employee and his employer which 
contained the clause: 

“| further agree that, in the event my 
employment is terminated for any rea- 
son, I will not injure or attempt to in- 
jure your business or the business of 
your clients or associated interests by 
communicating with or otherwise get- 
ting in touch with your customers, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any way, form, 
or manner; but, on the other hand, by 
my conduct and action, I will at all times 
do all I can to make friends for you. I 
further agree that, in the event of ter- 
mination of my employment for any 
reason, I will not engage in the same 
or similar line of business in the same 
city, or county, either for myself or an- 
other person, firm, or corporation, for 
the period of one year immediately fol- 
lowing the termination of my employ- 
ment by you.” 


Injunction against ex-employee 

Soon after the employee terminated 
his employment he became engaged in 
a competitive business. In subsequent 
litigation the court promptly granted an 
injunction against the ex-employee. 

On the other hand, it is important to 
know that a contract obligating an em- 
ployee not to enter into a competitive 
business, or hire himself to a competitor, 
must not contain unreasonable stipula- 
tions. If the terms of the agreement are 
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unreasonable, severe and unnecessary to 
give the employer adequate protection, 
the contract may be held invalid and un- 
enforceable. See White, 278 S. W. 470. 

The unreasonable provisions, likely to 
result in a contract of this nature being 
held invalid, may relate to the size of the 
territory in which the employee agrees 
not to engage in competing business, or 
to the period of time over which he is 
bound to not take competitive employ- 
ment. 

Under no circumstances should the 
contract specify territory of greater area 
than is actually required to adequately 
protect the employer. And the period of 
time for which the employee is bound 
by the contract should be not more than 
one to two years. 

In another case, (Smith, 6 Atl. 2510) 
an employee agreed not to enter into 
competing business “in the county or 
elsewhere”. With respect to the “else- 
where” provision in the contract a higher 
court held the contract invalid. 

In another litigation, Diamond v. 
Roeber, 13 N.Y. 419, a contract was 
held void which specified that the em- 
ployee agreed not to “at any time within 
99 years” enter into a competing busi- 
ness or become engaged with a com- 
peting firm “in any of the States or terri- 
tories of the United States”. In this in- 
stance, the court held both the duration 
and the extent of the territory unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary to the employ- 
er’s adequate protection, and hence the 
contract was held to be unenforceable. 

All higher courts hold that although 
no contract exists between a gas com- 
pany and an employee, the court will 
grant an injunction to prevent an ex- 
employee from using confidential infor- 
mation acquired while employed by the 
gas company. Such “confidential” in- 
formation includes lists of prospects; 
knowledge of installations; secret inven- 
tions; processes, etc. 


Law of officials and partners 

According to a late court decision 
either an official, partner or business 
seller is obligated by a contract in the 
terms of which he agrees not to enter 
into competitive business in a specified 
area at anytime in the future. 

For illustration, in Scott v. McReyn- 
olds, 255 S. W. (2d) 401, the testimony 
showed as follows: previous to October 


31, 1949 G. T. Scott, Jr. and J. C. Mc- 
Reynolds, Jr. were engaged in business 
as partners under the name of the Nash- 
ville Butane Gas Co. On this date they 
signed a partnership dissolution contract 
which contained this clause: 

“J. C. McReynolds, Jr., agrees that he 
will not hereafter engage in the retail 
business of selling Butane-Propane gas, 
or appliances for such gas, within a 50 
mile radius of Nashville, nor will he 
work for anyone in a retail capacity en- 
gaged in such a business, except that he 
may enter such business in Springfield, 
and work in all directions except toward 
Nashville.” 

On July 30, Scott filed suit against 
McReynolds and the Carden-McReyn- 
olds Gas Co., Inc., of Springfield, in 
which it was alleged that both are vio- 
lating the terms of the contract signed by 
McReynolds on October 31, 1949. Fur- 
ther testimony showed that McReyn- 
olds, Jr. was one of the prime movers in 
the organization of the Carden-McReyn- 
olds company, is the president of this 
company, and is one of the principal 
stockholders. This company is actively 
engaged in the business of selling, at re- 
tail, Butane-Propane gas and appliances 
in connection with the use of such gas, 
which is the same kind of business in 
which Scott is engaged. 

The higher court considered all testi- 
mony and held that a contract is valid 
which binds the seller not to engage in 
the same business in competition with 
the purchaser. This court held that while 
such contracts are designed to prevent 
competition on the part of the seller, it 
is ordinarily neither their purpose nor 
effect to stifle competition generally in 
the locality. The business in the hands 
of the purchaser is carried on just as it 
was in the hands of the seller, and 
therefor, the court granted an injunc- 
tion prohibiting McReynolds from con- 
tinuing in the competitive business. The 
court said: 

“The Federal anti-trust laws do not 
invalidate such contracts although trade 
and commerce among the states may be 
restrained thereby. The court is of the 
opinion that said contract is not void 
and invalid for any of the reasons as- 
signed by the defendant McReynolds in 
his answer to the complainant’s (Scott's) 
bill, and holds that said contract, with 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Olin Interstate Corp to Acquire 
Facilities of Interstate Natural Gas 


The Commission has authorized Olin 
Interstate Corp., N. Y., to acquire by 
merger and operate all of the pipeline fa- 
cilities of Interstate Natural Gas Co. 

The authorization, however, is condi- 
tioned to require Olin Interstate to record 
acquisition of the company at net original 
cost, and to prevent Olin Interstate’s as- 
sumption of a $32 million debt incurred 
by it and its first parent, Olin Industries, 
Inc., in acquiring Interstate Natural’s stock. 

Interstate Natural’s pipeline system, in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, will continue 
to be used and operated in the same man- 
ner as in the past. Upon completion of the 
merger, Olin Interstate’s name will be 
changed to Olin Gas Transmission Corp. 

Olin Interstate now owns over 992°; 
of Interstate Natural’s stock, acquired at 
a cost of about $40 million. Olin Interstate 
was organized in June of 1953 as a cor- 
porate offspring of Olin Industries. How- 
ever, it is now a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of another subsidiary organized by Olin 
Industries in November of 1953, Olin Oil 
& Gas Corp. 

Olin Industries financed the acquisition 
of Interstate Natural’s stock largely by 
causing Olin Interstate to issue and sell 
$32 million in 442% notes, due July 1, 
1955, to Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Olin Interstate and Olin Oil 
subsequently entered into an agreement 
with Prudential whereby the notes would 
be exchanged for 18-year 442% notes of 
Olin Interstate of the same _ principal 
amount, secured by a mortgage on fixed as- 
sets and guaranteed by Olin Oil. 

Olin Interstate also proposed to record 
the Interstate Natural properties upon its 
books at the original cost, of about $16 
million, including construction work in 
progress. In addition, there was to be re- 
corded an acquisition adjustment of ap- 
proximately $24.6 million, representing the 
difference between the cost to Olin Inter- 
state of the Interstate Natural stock and 
net original cost of interstate’s plant. 

The Commission said that in these cir- 
cumstances the granting of a certificate 
conditioned to prohibit the recording of 
any acquisition adjustment is “reasonable 
and required.” However, FPC pointed out 
that this would result in Olin Interstate’s 
recording upon its books at net original 
cost the properties acquired from Interstate 
Natural, approximating $16 million, and 
would necessitate Olin Interstate assuming 
long-term mortgage debt of about $32 mil- 
lion. Upon this basis, FPC declared, Olin 
Interstate’s balance sheet would then re- 
flect an impairment of capital amounting 
to many millions of dollars, with the re- 
sulting capital structure reflecting an un- 
sound financial condition. 
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Considers Automatic Escalation and 
Favored Nation Clauses in Contracts 
The Commission has announced that it 
has under consideration the desirability of 
adopting rules concerning automatic esca- 
lation and favored nation clauses in gas 
purchase contracts by interstate natural 
gas companies with producing companies. 

Interested persons have until July 30 to 
submit views and comments, and the Com- 
mission will hear oral argument on the 
matter next September 9. 

In a notice of proposed rule making, the 
Commission said that some of the natural 
gas transported in interstate commerce is 
purchased under contracts with producing 
and gathering companies, providing for 
automatic increases or escalation in charges 
paid by the interstate pipeline companies 
whenever they are permitted to increase 
their wholesale rates, or whenever certain 
index figures are raised. Similar provisions, 
termed “favored nation” clauses, call for 
an increase in the price paid to a producer 
by the interstate transporter if it or any 
other producer in the same field or other 
defined area of production receives higher 
prices from the same transporter or an- 
other transporter, or if a bona fide offer to 
purchase gas has been made to a producer 
within the defined area. 

The Commission declared that informa- 
tion should be secured bearing upon 
whether any of these, or similar, contract 
provisions have any reasonable relation to 
the economics of producing, gathering, or 
transporting natural gas, and whether rules 
dealing therewith should be adopted. At 
the same time, FPC pointed out, it is recog- 
nized that Congress has provided that the 
Natural Gas Act shall not apply to the 
production or gathering of natural gas. 

Declaring that while it is generally de- 
sirable for the protection of consumers 
that the interstate companies’ gas purchase 
contracts cover periods of maximum dura- 
tion the Commission said that nevertheless 
“contract provisions which are not in the 
public interest should not be approved or 
given formal recognition merely for the 
purpose of extending the reserve contract 
period.” 

The Commission said that it is consider- 
ing the desirability of adopting rules within 
the terms of the Natural Gas Act, either 
in connection with the issuance of certifi- 
cates whereby contracts with these features 
would be declared not to be acceptable as 
evidence of gas supply, or in connection 
with rate making whereby increased pay- 
ments made under escalator provisions but 
having no relation to additional or im- 
proved service or gas supplies could be dis- 
allowed, “or in some other connection 
whereby effective action can be taken in the 
premises pursuant to the terms of the Act.” 


$2214 Million in Proposed Rate 
Increases Filed by 6 Companies 

A total of nearly $22% million in pro- 
posed wholesale natural gas rate increases 
has been filed with FPC by six pipeline 
companies, all of which have had other 
increases made effective in the past few 
months. 

The largest of the newly-proposed in- 
creases is by Tennessee Gas Transmission 


Co., which filed a $13,600,000, or 10.3% 
annual increase, to become effective June 
1. Four customer companies, who, in turn, 
filed increases intended primarily to pass 
along Tennessee’s increase, are: Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, 
Inc., Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co., 
and East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. 

The sixth filing, which is not related to 
Tennessee’s application, was by Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp., which is pro- 
posing a $5,658,000, or 9.2°,, annual rate 
increase. 


Texas Eastern Subsidiary to Build 
Pipeline for Transcon Storage 

The Commission has issued a certificate 
to Texas Eastern Penn-Jersey Transmission 
Corp., a newly-formed subsidiary of Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., authorizing it 
to construct a 265-mile 24-inch natural gas 
transmission line in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey for lease to the parent company. 

The Commission concurrently issued a 
certificate to Texas Eastern authorizing it 
to operate the new line, to perform a stor- 
age service for Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. and to increase maximum daily 
deliveries to certain customers of Texas 
Eastern. Transcontinental, in turn, was 
authorized to increase maximum daily de- 
liveries to seven of its customers under the 
storage arrangement with Texas Eastern. 

Texas Eastern Penn-Jersey’s proposed 
line, estimated to cost $30,755,200, will 
extend from the Oakford storage field in 
Westmoreland County, Pa., to a connec- 
tion with Texas Eastern’s system near 
Lambertville, N. J. 

Texas Eastern, which will not construct 
any new facilities, will loan up to 136,174 
Mcf of gas per day to Transcontinental 
during the period from November 16 
through April 15 each year, and will re- 
ceive back from Transcontinental during 
the other months of the year a quantity of 
gas equal to that loaned. The storage con- 
tract period is for 20 years. 

Texas Eastern also was authorized to in- 
crease peak day deliveries to Philadelphia 
Gas Works Div., United Gas Improvement 
Co., from 83,642 Mcf to 133,072 Mcf. 
Texas Eastern also will increase deliveries 
to The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh, and The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
both Columbia Gas System subsidiaries, in 
Texas Eastern’s rate zone D in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Texas Eastern’s total delivery 
obligations to the Columbia companies and 
to United Gas Improvement Co. will not 
be increased, however. 

Transcontinental’s certificate authorizes 
it to increase its presently authorized maxi- 
mum daily delivery volumes to seven cus- 
tomers by utilizing the gas to be loaned by 
Texas Eastern. The annual volumes of gas 
which Transcontinental is obligated to de- 
liver to each of the customers remains un- 
changed. The storage gas will be delivered 
by Texas Eastern either into Transconti- 
nental’s pipeline system at one or more of 
three interconnecting points or through 
Texas Eastern’s own metering stations, for 
Transcontinental’s account, to customers 
which are common to both companies. 
Transcontinental will build connecting fa- 
cilities with Texas Eastern at two locations, 
at an estimated cost of $131,628. 
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News of the Gas Indushy 





Conclude Pacific Northwest Hearings 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. and 
Westcoast Transmission Co., Inc., recently 
requested Federal Power Commission to 
omit the intermediate decision procedure 
in the consolidated proceedings involving 
several proposals for natural gas service to 
the Pacific Northwest. Following receipt of 
the request, FPC ordered the intermediate 
decision procedure omitted and has sched- 
uled oral argument to be held June 1. The 
action means that the case will be decided 
directly by the commission. 

The final session of the hearing was held 
on March 31, after nearly 200 days of hear- 
ings, in which more than 28,000 pages of 
testimony were accumulated. 


Peabody Is Indiana Gas Assoc Pres 

E. G. Peabody, executive engineer, Citi- 
zens Gas and Coke Utility, Indianapolis, 
was elected president of Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation at its 44th annual convention April 
22-23 at French Lick, Ind. A. B. Brown, 
president, Southern Indiana Gas and Elec- 





Mr. Peabody, right, presents a plaque to 
James C. Sackman, sales manager of North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, the 
retiring president. 


tric Co., Evansville, was elected to the vice 
presidency—a post which by custom leads 
to the presidency the following year. Victor 
C. Seiter, controller of Citizens Gas, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


FPC Issues Hinshaw Exemption Rule 

Federal Power Commission has an- 
nounced issuance of a proposed rule out- 
lining procedure for making effective ex- 
emptions from FPC jurisdiction of com- 
panies qualifying for such exemption under 
the provisions of the Hinshaw bill recently 
approved by the President. 

In a statement issued in explanation of 
the proposed rule, Chairman Kuykendall 
said: “Under this (Hinshaw) amendment a 
new subsection (C) is added to Section 1 of 
the Natural Gas Act. The new subsection 
provides that any company which pur- 
chases natural gas at or within a state 
boundary is exempted from the provisions 
of the Act if all of the gas so purchased is 
consumed within that state and the rates, 
service and facilities are regulated by a state 
commission. 

“The Commission is requiring a mini- 
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More than 1,000 persons from 36 states, 
Mexico and Canada attended the 29th an- 
nual Southwestern Gas Measurement Short 
Course held at the University of Oklahoma, 
during April. Above, the chairman of the 
general committee, Pat H. Miller, left, thanks 
W. E. Caine for his participation in the 
course, while Dean W. H. Carson, chairman, 
executive committee, looks on. Ninety-one 
classes were conducted, some on a panel 
basis, by instructors from industry, equipment 
manufacturers, and members of the University 
Faculty. On the last day of the course, Mr. 
Miller stepped down as general chairman 
when he handed the gavel to the newly 
elected general chairman, K. R. Tibbets, of 
Warren Petroleum Corp. The following per- 
sons were appointed by the executive com- 
mittee as chairmen of the subcommittees in- 
dicated: R. O. Cox, Lone Star Gas Co., pro- 
gram; R. F. Nowlin, United Gas Corp., pub- 
lications; G. H. Schmitt, Jr., New Orleans 
Public Service, practical methods; R. B. Fleske, 
Cities Service Gas Co., exhibits; Miss Kate 
A. Niblack, Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
registration and publicity; W. H. Carson, 
University of Oklahoma, local arrangements. 
Cash prizes were awarded to winners of the 
annual essay contest on What | Learned at 
the Gas Measurement Short Course. Robert L. 
Hood, Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., won 
first prize. The second prize went to Ray 
Penrod, Texas Gas Transmission Co., and 
Garner Price, City Gas Department, Decatur, 
Ala., was third prize winner. 


mum of information in order to make these 
exemptions effective. Since no exemptions 
can be allowed unless the appropriate state 
commission certifies that it has jurisdiction 
which it is exercising over the rates, service 
and facilities of the applicant company, the 
Commission is requiring each company ap- 
plying for the exemption to submit the mini- 
mum amount of information which will en- 
able the state commissions to make the 
necessary examination and to file the cer- 
tificates when appropriate. By assisting state 
commissions in this manner, uniformity will 
be obtained and the work of the state com- 
missions reduced to bare minimum.” 


So Counties Installs 100,000th Meter 

Commemorating 38 years growth in the 
communities of the Santa Monica Bay, Cal., 
Southern Counties Gas Co. recently in- 
stalled the 100,000th gas meter in the area. 

Celebrating the event in the development 
of the Bay area, at a reception scheduled for 





Oliver C. Klinger 

Oliver C. Klinger, president of Oildom 
Publishing Company, Bayonne, N. J., which 
he founded in 1908, died on April 23. He 
was 70 years old. 

Mr. Klinger, v‘ho worked as a telegrapher 
for Standard Oii Company of New Jersey 
50 years ago, began in the publishing 
business with one magazine. At the time of 
his death his publications included: The 
Oildom Daily; The Oil Marketer; Fuel Oil 
News; Pipe Line News, and The Pipeliner. 

Mr. Klinger was secretary-treasurer of 
The Pipeliners Club and a member of the 
Twenty-five Year Club of American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


Harold J. Reekie 

Harold J. Reekie, vice president and 
general manager, United Cities Utilities 
Company, Chicago, died on April 17, at 
41 years of age. 

Mr. Reekie was employed by United 
Cities in 1936 as district manager of Central 
Wisconsin Gas Company, a subsidiary com- 
pany, and in 1948 was transferred to the ex- 
ecutive offices of United Cities, Chicago, to 
fill the position of general manager. Mr. 
Reekie also was vice president and treasurer 
of Metrogas, Inc., an affiliated company. 








the site of the installation, were representa- 
tives from industry, press, government and 
service groups throughout the _ region. 
Chosen as the location of the “golden 
meter” installation was “Sunset Country- 
house-Brentwood,” lavish all-gas model 
home showplace. The house has been 
opened for public inspection. 


61 Bklyn Boro Gas Men Win Awards 

Sixty-one of the regular drivers carrying 
out services of the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co., N. Y., have achieved the National 
Safety Council safe driver award for oper- 
ating a commercial vehicle without having 
a preventable accident in the past 12 
months. 

In announcing receipt of the award cer- 
tificates Karl B. Weber, vice-president and 
chief engineer of the company, termed it a 
noteworthy record since the drivers repre- 
sent 90% of all regular drivers of company 
vehicles. Company automobiles driven by 
customers’ service men, supervisors, dis- 
tribution men and the emergency crew 
cover a combined total of 500,000 miles an- 
nually in maintaining service for more than 
100,000 customers. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Opens New Plant 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. is ex- 
panding production facilities with the open- 
ing of a new plant at Indiana, Pa. The com- 
pany has taken a five year lease on the 
$475,000 plant, constructed for the manu- 
facture of certain new products now being 
readied for the market, according to com- 
pany president John A. Robertshaw. 

W. D. Miller, assistant vice president of 
Robertshaw-Fulton and general manager of 
the Robertshaw Thermostat Div. at Young- 
wood, will be in charge of the new plant. 
The one story, 70,000 square feet building 
is situated on 20 acres of land, providing 
adequate room for expansion. 
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AMERICAN METER PROPOSES NEW 
INDUSTRY-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


After gratifying reactions to the first 
promotion of gas to the appliance-buy- 
ing public by a company that has noth- 
ing to sell to that group, American 
Meter Co. has now proposed to other 
companies that supply materials and 
equipment to the gas industry that they 
consider and participate in a cooperative 
plan for the promotion of gas in the 
overall and long-range industry interest. 

The 2-color ads that have appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post and Life over 
American Meter’s name were regarded, 
frankly, as relatively meager efforts by 
William G. Hamilton, Jr., president, in 
his letters to presidents of other manu- 
facturing companies who supply the gas 
industry. His comparison, of course, was 
related to “the concerted programs of 
the electric industry.” Strengthening of 
that effort, through the cooperation of 
all companies in the supplier category, 
was Mr. Hamilton’s objective. 

In an accompanying brochure, Amer- 
ican Meter high-spots the gas industry 
situation and indicates the congratu- 
latory and appreciative reactions that 
followed the appearance of their mass- 
circulation advertising. 

The plan for broadening the base of 
this industry-conscious promotion, pro- 
posed in the brochure, is simple in-the- 
extreme: (1) Each company interested 
in participating will appoint a represent- 
ative to a steering committee; (2) the 
steering committee will elect a perma- 
nent committee to coordinate the co- 
operative advertising program; (3) ad- 
vertising will be placed in consumer- 
publications on the basis of a minimum 
of 3 ads yearly, either through the ad- 
vertising agencies of the participating 
companies or with the help of the co- 
ordinating committee. 

Visualizations of several consumer 
ads that might be appropriate for use in 
this plan are included in the brochure, 
with each one using the theme, “When 
you build, buy or remodel, be sure your 
home is modern—with GAS.” Ameri- 
can Meter has featured that theme in its 
ads. The ads provide for single or mul- 
tiple company signatures. 

Suggestions are being sought from gas 
company presidents by Mr. Hamilton in 
letters that give the background of his 
company’s consumer advertising and in- 
clude copies of the brochure directed 
to the manufacturing companies. 

In recognition of the urgency for 
early consideration of his proposal, Mr. 
Hamilton concluded his letter to manu- 
facturing companies with the request 
that they communicate with him, “as 
we expect to proceed to take definite 
steps to consummate the plan.” 
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Elect 4 Genl Amer Trans Co Execs 

A new position—vice chairman of the 
board—was created and a new president 
was elected recently at the board meeting 
following the an- 
nual stockholders’ 
meeting of General 
American Trans- 
portation Corpora- 
tion. Appointment 
of three new vice 
presidents and a 
new assistant to the 
president also was 
approved. 

Sam Laud, who 
has been with the 
company for 38 
years and president 
since 1945, became vice chairman. William 
J. Stebler, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, becomes the new president. Mr. Steb- 
ler, who served for eight years as vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing prior to his 
promotion to executive vice president in 
1951, has been with the company since 1928. 


William J. Stebler 


Sprague Meter Adds 2 Sales Engrs 


Sprague Meter Co. has announced the 
addition of two new sales engineers to aug- 
ment the coverage of the United States and 


Christopher Sproul Paul Schneider 


Canada. The men are Christopher Sproul 
and Paul Schneider. 

Mr. Sproul, formerly a representative of 
International Business Machines, will cover 
part of the Northeast division and Eastern 
Canada, Mr. Schneider, a former member 
of Northern Illinois Public Service Com- 
mission, will cover the Northwest division 
and Western Canada. Both men have ex- 
tensive experience in selling and have com- 
pleted a broad training period in the pro- 
duction and engineering departments of 
Sprague Meter Co. 


Name 5 Judges in Rockwell Contest 

Five gas and electric utility company 
executives have been chosen as judges in a 
$5,000 essay contest being sponsored by 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. for persons 
employed in the gas industry, Gilbert T. 
Bowman, general products manager of 
Rockwell’s Meter and Valve Div., has an- 
nounced. 

The five are: D. A. Hulcy, president, The 
Lone Star Gas Co.; F. A. Lydecker, vice- 
president of gas operations, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; H. L. 
Masser, executive vice-president, Southern 
California Gas Co.; William G. Rogers, 
president, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land; H. Carl Wolf, managing director, 
American Gas Association. 


The nation-wide contest, which is on the 
general subject of planned meter retirement 
programs in the industry, provides prizes 
totaling more than $5,000 worth of Delta 
power tools to winners in two categories. 


Dresser industries Buys Tulsa Site 

The signing of a purchase agreement 
with Industrial Sites, Inc., of Tulsa, Okla., 
covering approximately 15 acres of land in 
the New Sheridan industrial district, of 
Tulsa, provides for further expansion by 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, in the 
Tulsa area. Consummation of the agree- 
ment and the start of a long-range program 
involving an ultimate capital expenditure 
of more than a million dollars has been 
jointly announced by J. B. O’Connor, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Dresser Industries, 
and Ray H. and Robert M. Siegfried, own- 
ers of Industrial Sites. 

The new Dresser site was located with 
the aid and cooperation of Harold Wright, 
vice president of the Industrial department, 
National Bank of Tulsa, and a number of 
Dresser Officials. The purchase agreement 
was entered into following recent approval 
of the zoning of this property for industrial 
use by the Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion of Tulsa County. 

While final plans will be developed to fit 
the Dresser companies’ eventual needs, the 
immediate program calls for the construc- 
tion of a modern brick office building and a 
warehouse building. Construction of this 
initial building is to start as soon as plans 
are approved. 


Bridgeport Gas Light Names Pres 

The Bridgeport Gas Light Co. has an- 
nounced the election of Ronald A. Malony 
as president. Mr. Malony succeeds George 
S. Hawley, who has been named chairman 
of the board and the executive committee. 





Lack of Coordination in Gas 
Industry Seen as Weakness 
(Continued from page 18) 


teristics of our business is felt in many 
ways, but I am concerned primarily with 
its effect on the promotion work that is 
so sorely needed. The nearness to the point 
of sale of gas seems to greatly influence the 
readiness of the various branches of the 
industry to realize the need of promotion 
programs. The distribution companies as 
a group have recognized the need for some 
time and have been carrying on some cam- 
paigns of varying degrees of effectiveness. 

“The transmission group, being further 
away from the ultimate consumer, has 
only within the last 18 months taken any 
concerted action. 

“The producing group, having no con- 
tact at all with the ultimate consumer, up 
to the present time has utterly ignored 
any suggestion that it too should be con- 
cerned with the promotion of the industry 
from which it receives its money. 

“The reason for this producer attitude 
is not hard to see. First, the greater part 
of the natural gas sold is produced by oil 
companies, as an incidental result of their 
search for oil. Their primary business is 
that of producing and marketing oil and 
their chief interest in gas is to get rid of it. 
Second, the producer groups that are not a 
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part of the oil industry are interested only 
in selling the gas they control. In their 
opinion all gas that can be found can be 
sold, so the long range view seems to in- 
terest them not at all. Well-head prices of 
gas have been increasing in recent years 
and we have a right to expect that as the 
producer gets more for his gas, he should 
be willing to contribute something to the 
promotion of the use of gas. The oil in- 
dustry, particularly, spends millions an- 
nually to promote the use of oil; is there 
any reason why it should not spend some 
to increase the use of gas? 

“This lack in integration in the gas 
business has, therefore, curtailed the source 
of funds for promotional purposes and 
makes it all the more necessary that what 
money is available should be spent on a 
fully coordinated promotional program. 

“Now, there is another comparison that 
can be made which will make clear an 
additional handicap to our industry’s pro- 
motional efforts. The larger manufacturers 
of electric equipment cover the field from 
power plant to lamp bulbs. Every time an 
electric appliance is sold it increases the 
demand for more inside wiring and wiring 
devices, meters, transformers, pole-line 
wire and equipment, high tension trans- 
mission lines and sub-station equipment 
and the generators which produce the elec- 
tric power. The two largest companies in 
the field are interested in the production 
of most, if not all, these types of equip- 
ment. No wonder that millions of dollars, 
far more than would be available from 
the appliance business and the electric 
utilities alone, are available for advertising 
the electric way of living, as has been so 
skillfully done. 

“Look at the situation in the gas in- 
dustry. The manufacturers of our produc- 
tion plant—steel casing, drilling equipment 
and contractors show no interest in our 
problem. The manufacturers of our trans- 
mission equipment—pumps and compres- 
sors, gas treatment plants, and steep pipe- 
lines have contributed nothing to our in- 
dustry promotion efforts. Nor have the 
makers of our distribution devices—meters, 
regulators, steel pipe, etc., joined in any 
effort to promote the industry. 


Virtually as Mr. Griffin addressed the South- 
ern Gas Assoc‘ation Convention, the consumer- 
advertising of American Meter Co. appeared 
n “Life’’—a gas industry supplier addressing 
customers and prospects. 


“So again, in glaring contrast to the 
electric industry, we find ourselves under 
the handicap of the apathy shown toward 
any gas industry promotion by many of 
those who have reaped so much from its 
growth and to whom our industry has 
brought so much material benefit. 

“So here we have our problem—an un- 
integrated gas industry, losing its accept- 
ance by the consuming public, fighting in- 
effectively to hold its kitchen load, handi- 
capped by inadequate promotional funds, 
unsupported by large segments of the in- 
dustry, and facing a competitor twice its 
size. 

“At this point it might appear that the 
industry has a high hill to climb, and it 
has—don’t underestimate it. But a de- 
featest attitude will only speed us down 
the hill. . . .” 
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Tough Digging in Close Quarters 


IN PORTLAND, MAINE, the soil in many 
places can be downright troublesome, 
with large stones and boulders mixed 
in with smaller stones and gravel, 
a combination that makes tough dig- 
ging. Add to this the fact that trench 
lines in many places run right along- 
side rows of trees, poles and other 
obstructions and you’ve got a really 
mean job of trenching. 


Yet this CLEVELAND Model 95 
“Baby Digger” is moving right along 
on the job—as shown by the discharge 
from the conveyor —coming through 
with the same dependable perform- 
ance that has made it an outstanding 
favorite for over 30 years. 


This is the kind of job where CLEVE- 
LAND’S famous multi-speed trans- 
mission really pays off, enabling the 
operator to select the right combina- 
tion of power and speed for the par- 
ticular job condition from more than 
30 available combinations of digging 
wheel and crawler speeds. 


The “Baby Digger’s” compactness and 
maneuverability also played impor- 
tant parts in completing this job right 
on schedule in spite of numerous 
obstructions. The large boulders 
deposited to the left of the trench in 
the photo show that good use was also 
made of CLEVELAND'S reversible 
conveyor on this job. 


Write for descriptive bulletins and specifications, or get the 
full story on CLEVELANDS from your local distributor. 
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SERVICED BY 
THE MEN 


WHO SELL IT_\_ Another reason why 


You can depend on 











the Coal Tar 
Protection in 


Handy Tape Form 


The service behind 
TAPECOAT is as dis- 
tinctive as this coal tar 
coating, itself. 


To make this service as 
dependable as the prod- 
uct, the sales engineer 
who sells the job also 
services it. This means 
that you can count on 
everything he tells you 
because he is responsible 
for the job personally. 


The fact is, TAPECOAT 
gives you more lasting 
protection for your mon- 
ey because it is a quality 
coal tar product, and coal 
tar is mature’s own de- 
fense against corrosion. 


Specify TAPECOAT for pipe, pipe joints, tanks, and other 
vulnerable steel surfaces above or below ground. Its perform- 
ance record since 1941 merits your complete confidence. 
TAPECOAT comes in rolls of 2”, 3’, 4”, 6”, 18” and 24” widths. 
It’s easy to apply as our sales engineers will demonstrate. 


Write for brochure and prices today. 


The TAPECOAT Company 


ors of Coal Tar Tape Prot 
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1529 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 








Payne Reports on 10-Cities Test 
To Southern Gas Convention 
(Continued from page 19) 





Refrigerators 

“There is still enough interest in gas re- 
frigeration in some of the cities we are 
talking about to encourage the gas com- 
panies to inform the public of its availabil- 
ity, economy of use, noiseless operation 
and long-life dependability. A large pro- 
portion of those using gas refrigerators 
evince a tendency to remain with that type 
of equipment. Very few households with 
electric refrigerators indicate any prefer- 
ence towards gas, but many of these people 
in all cities admitted to have no knowl- 
edge of gas refrigerators. 

“One city shows a 12% gas refrigerator 
saturation and also 12°, insofar as pref- 
erences are concerned. Another city had 
an 8%, actual saturation and a 12% pref- 
erence indication. Still another company 
had 15° actual and 20%, preference. 

“In contrast with ranges, those stating a 
preference for gas refrigerators have more 
definite reasons than those preferring elec- 
tric. The major reasons for preference of 
gas in all of the cities are (1) noiseless 
operation, (2) economy and (3) general 
dependability. Those preferring electric 
state general familiarity and habit as the 
major reasons—safety is also mentioned 
in some cities. There seems to be particular 
confusion among many people as to differ- 
ences in operating costs between gas and 
electric. 


Water heaters 

“Despite the fact that gas water heaters 
dominate markets in all but one of the 
cities surveyed, stated preferences indicate 
future gains for electric water heaters if 
present attitudes remain. The present elec- 
tric water heater saturations are exceed- 
ingly small, but general glamour and seem- 
ing desirability of electricity has led some 
people to state a preference for electric 
water heaters. Safety is another factor of 
consideration for those who prefer electric 
water heaters. There are also large groups 
who state no preference. 

“Over 90% of all respondents felt that 
the amount of hot water they had avail- 
able was adequate, even among those with 
automatic washers. It is quite possible that 
many families do not realize, or expect, the 
quick volume of hot water that can be 
made available with properly-sized auto- 
matic gas water heaters. There certainly 
seems to be room for consumer education 
here. . . . The major specific reasons for 
preference of gas water heaters are econ- 
omy and speed. That for electric water 
heaters is safety. There are large numbers 
of answers that are non-specific... . 
Most of the electric water heaters were 
bought fairly recently, less than five years 
old. 


Gas dryers 


“There is a good potential for dryers in 
almost all cities surveyed but, if stated 
sentiments are a criterion, most of the 
sales made will be electric. The patterns 
ran fairly similar in each of the six cities. 
Where reasons for stated preferences were 
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asked, most people could not give specific 
answers, or any reason at all. Those pre- 
ferring gas mentioned economy more than 
any other specific reason. Confusion as to 
comparisons in original installation and 
operating costs are quite apparent.” 


Advertising and public relations 

Some companies involved in the Ac- 
tion Demonstration have found that 
their advertising has seemingly failed to 
hit the mark, Mr. Payne told the SGA 
sales section. Respondents in 2 cities re- 
ported that only about 20°, remembered 
seeing any gas company advertising. 
Nearly 50% of those interviewed in 2 
other cities recalled seeing recent adver- 
tising of the gas company. One showed 
particular recollections because of the 
recent conversion in that city to natural 
gas. Most, however, could not recall 
what was specifically advertised. When 
those interviewed in 2 cities were asked 
what advertising media they considered 
best for the gas company to reach them, 
television was mentioned the greatest 
number of times, with newspapers a 
close second. 

Electric companies generally seemed 
to fare slightly better than the gas com- 
panies as to the regard of the public. 

Surprisingly low numbers of respond- 
ents mentioned lower rates when asked 
for suggestions as to what the gas com- 
pany could do to further increase its 
service to the community. 

“Coming from one of these ten com- 
panies,” Mr. Payne emphasized, “I 
would personally encourage thatall . . . 
companies . . . consider making such 
factual surveys—not as an end unto 
themselves, but as the means for prop- 
erly directed, intensified and corrective 
efforts. 

“The surveys have provided the com- 
panies, many for the first time, with fac- 
tual information. Some of this shows 
strength; some of it, weakness. 

“In either event, they are an impor- 
tant basis for rededicating these compa- 
nies to create an even-better attitude 
towards gas among those they serve and 
to maintain closer cooperation with 
manufacturers and dealers—as well as 
builders, architects and contractors. The 
15 points of the Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Program are the guide for the im- 
plementation of these objectives. 

“I dare say that there are many com- 
panies within whose service area there 
are cities where such an intensified pro- 
gram is not only a necessity but a prac- 
tical method for experimenting with new 
ideas before incurring the expense and 
possible risk of applying them immedi- 
ately to the entire company operations. 

“There is nothing magical in the num- 
ber ‘10’. The Action Demonstration Pro- 
gram will welcome any other company 
who wants to join in this effort to keep 
their industry dynamic and growing.” 
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Rockwell Names Chief Oakland Egr 

Terrence H. M. Taylor, former research 
scientist with the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, has been named chief engi- 
neer of Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Nordstrom Valve Div. plant at Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Kraemer at Commonwealth Services 

Michael J. Kraemer, former public util- 
ities economist for Lionel D. Edie & Co., 
Inc., has joined Commonwealth Services 
Inc., utility and industrial management and 
engineering consultants. 

Mr. Kraemer will act as a general con- 
sultant, specializing in financial studies, se- 
curity analyses and budgetary projections 
and forecasts. He will make his headquar- 
ters at Commonwealth’s New York office. 
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MEN AT WORK 





EDWARD QO. ABEL is now manager, pro- 


duct service div., Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
( 0. 

ROBERT S. BAUMAN was appointed divi- 
sion superintendent, transmission, produc- 
tion and storage, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co. 

HERBERT BOSHEA is now purchasing 
agent, Bridgeport thermostat div., Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

LEONARD W. BOWERMAN is now district 
manager, Eastern div., Milwaukee Gas Spe- 
cialty Co. 

JAMES W. BurRG is now factory manager, 
Dallas assembly plant and warehouse, 
4merican Meter Co. 

BRUCE W. CONOVER is now assistant to 
general superintendent of operations, South 


Jersey Gas Co. 


ROBERT J. Cope has been named sales 
representative, Kentucky, Mueller Co. 

J. RICHARD COTTRELL has been named 
accounting supervisor, Pittsfield Coal Gas 
Coa. 

Ray E. DEWEESE is now sales represen- 
tative, Tennessee territory, Mueller Co. 

ROBERT H. GAMBLE is now sales repre- 
sentative, Eastern Michigan, Mueller Co. 

ARTHUR W. GULLIVER has been ap- 
pointed application engineer, New York 
staff, Dravo Corp. 

HORRALL HARRINGTON 
gineer, Midwest district, 
div., Blaw-Knox Co. 

ROBERT B. HERRIN was appointed sales 
representative, Missouri territory, Mueller 
Co. 

JAMES KELLEY has been named general 
foreman, distribution and production de- 
partments, Pittsfield Coal Gas Co. 

EVERETT A. KELSEY was appointed vice 
president, sales, Pittsfield Coal Gas Co. 

Harry L. MCANALLY has been named 
land agent, The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

ROBERT O’HARA is now sales engineer, 
Detroit staff, Fielden Instrument div., Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

ALDO Orsi has been promoted to pur- 
chasing agent and general storekeeper, 
Pittsfield Coal Gas Co. 

Roy R. RAFENSTEIN was named district 
manager, Western div., Milwaukee Gas 
Specialty Co. 


is now sales en- 
Chemical Plants 


G. A. SMITH was named sales represen- 
tative, Southern Illinois, Mueller Co. 

RICHARD C. SPONSLER has been 
sales representative, Mueller Co. 

WILLIAM R. STEVENS has been advanced 
to operating superintendent, Pittsfield Coal 
Gas Co. 

Francis X. UHL has been appointed 
sales representative, Western Pennsylvania, 
Mueller Co. 

Frep J. Watt has been named manager, 
air conditioning and refrigeration div., 
Worthington Corp. 

DoNALD R. WEIDENFELLER has 
named manager, home office sales, 
waukee Gas Specialty Co. 

Monty F. WooprurFF has been appointed 
to the staff of Drake & Townsend, Inc. 
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Corporate Capital Expenditures 
Expected to Duplicate 1953 Mark 


(Continued from page 21) 


been declining may be attributed partly 
to the conservative appraisal of earnings 
and dividends during recent years. Earn- 
ings now are declining in many in- 
stances, but there still exists considerable 
latitude for leading corporations to 
maintain dividend payments which have 
been in effect. In some instances, in fact. 
the expectation prevails that higher dis- 
bursements could well be ordered by 
directors. 

In the face of mixed first quarter 
1954 operating results, compared with 
returns for the similar 1953 quarter, 
stock prices have continued the upsurge 
which has been going on with but minor 
interruption since last Fall. In this pe- 
riod yields have decreased despite higher 
average dividend payments. This is 
shown in the drop of about 17° in stock 
yields, based on one of the leading stock 
market averages, compared with a de- 
cline of 14°; in the return afforded on 
prime quality corporate bonds. 

The relationship between stock and 
bond yields, it will be noted, is prac- 
tically the same now as it was last Sep- 
tember, when stock prices reached their 
low point of the year. 

Reflecting a combination of continued 
high income and of curtailed spending 
by individuals, personal savings in the 
first three months of this year amounted 
to 7.7%, of the $249.1 billion of dispos- 
able income for the period. This com- 
pared with 6.9°,, in the early part of 
1953 and with 4.3°, in the adjustment 
period of 1947 through 1950. 

Coming at a time when retail trade 
has been declining, the increase in sav- 
ings evidences the unwillingness of in- 
dividuals to buy. In this respect the 
trend of prices during the economic re- 
adjustment in evidence during the past 
year or so differs considerably from the 
experience of previous such periods. For 
instance, in the adjustment of 1948 and 
1949 the index of wholesale prices 
dropped 8°, and the consumer price in- 
dex fell 3°, during the initial months of 
the setback at that time. During the re- 
cent adjustment, on the other hand, in- 
dustrial production went off by about 
10°,, during the past nine months but, 
in sharp contrast, the index of whole- 
sale prices remains at its peak level and 
the index of consumer prices has re- 
ceded only one-half of 1% from the 
high point which it had reached during 
last Fall. 

Going a step further, disposable in- 
come in the early months of 1954 in- 
creased 4%, over early 1953, total per- 
sonal expenditures were up only 2% 
and personal expenditures for all types 
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of goods, as distinguished from services, 
were off by 3°. 

On the basis of the latest available 
data, liquid savings of individuals, or 
their equity in liquid assets, less mort- 
gages and consumer debt, has been ex- 
panding at an annual rate of about $10 
billion. 

In some economic quarters the large 
liquid savings in the hands of consum- 
ers are considered to present a challenge 
to industry, and proponents of this be- 
lief state unequivocally that both manu- 
facturers and distributors might well de- 
vote more time and attention to the 
reasons which are impelling the Ameri- 





can people to save more and spend 
less. 

Conversely, to the writer’s way of 
thinking, the utility company manage- 
ments might endeavor to ascertain why 
more of the average individual’s spare 
funds are not being invested directly in 
equity shares of the industry instead of 
being siphoned off as at present by insti- 
tutions for the latters’ eventual invest- 
ment in senior securities of these same 
companies. With such knowledge in 
hand the utility managements then 
might be able to devise ways and means 
of attracting greater personal investment 
in their respective companies’ shares. 
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Some New Economic Implications 
For the Natural Gas Industry 
(Continued from page 15) 


dominant position gas has attained in many 
markets is a guarantee for the future. 
American business history is crowded with 
the tragic record of other industries which 
made this mistake. Examples readily come 
to mind—the loss of passenger and LCL 
freight business by the railroads to the bus 
and trucking industry, the loss of the oil 
transportation business by the railroads, 
the sudden demise of the interurban elec- 
tric transit business, the gradual death of 
the anthracite coal industry. All these came 
about because the value of the service of- 
fered did not measure up to the competi- 
tion. To put it bluntly, we can price our- 
selves out of the market as easily as any- 
one else. 


Responsibilities of 3 industry groups 


It seems that there is a definite responsi- 
bility for each of the 3 segments of the in- 
dustry—the producer, the pipeline com- 
pany and the distributing company. 

1. The Producer—In the final analysis, 
gas has realizable value only to the extent 
it is sold. In the ground, unused, it has 
no more value than the rocks comprising 
the structure in which it is contained. To 
the extent that field prices fairly reflect 
the cost of finding, extraction and a fair 
margin of profit, no one at the market-end 
of a pipeline can object. 


 ¥ . . On pipe runs under streets, 
highways, pavement, gardens, etc. 


oy 


Producers must realize that the seller’s 
market for gas, which has existed since the 
end of World War II, is rapidly coming to 
an end. As a practical matter, marketing 
companies cannot pay unlimited prices for 
natural gas. When the price reaches an un- 
economic point the marketing company 
must consider the alternatives of other 
methods of supply or revision of its plan- 
ning to forego further load-growth. 

Producers must recognize that it is bet- 
ter to obtain a profit of 2¢ on a billion 
Mcf than 10¢ on a million Mcf. 

2. The Pipeline Company—The pipe- 
line company must recognize that its fi- 
nancial health depends upon the financial 
strength of its marketing companies. Within 
the limits of a fair and reasonable price 
structure for natural gas, most marketing 
companies have a strong growth-potential. 
A dog-in-the-manger attitude on exclusive 
supply rights in a given market area, on the 
part of a pipeline, not only is conducive to 
poor customer relations, but it may reduce 
or delay the ultimate potential of the mar- 
ket. 

In the anxiety to hold markets for ex- 
clusive development there has been a tend- 
ency by pipelines to make purchase com- 
mitments at prices which could be bettered 
by more effective planning. Because of 
favored nation clauses in existing purchase 
contracts, this has raised the overall cost 
of gas as well as the cost of the incre- 
mental gas. 

Distributing companies are aware of the 
problems of a regulated business in a ris- 
ing cost situation and are ready to pay 


prices which give effect to such costs. By 
the same token, distributing companies are 
unwilling to pay prices which are eco- 
nomically too high or which cannot be 
reasonably supported by facts. Pipelines 
must be fair and honest with their distribut- 
ing companies if they expect the support 
of the marketing companies in rate in- 
crease proceedings. 

Pipelines, too, should be willing to sup- 
port industry efforts in research and pro- 
motion which, in the end, mean expanded 
markets for natural gas sales. We, in the 
marketing end of the business, often hear 
the pipeliner bemoan the niggardly return 
permissible under regulation. He talks 
wistfully of the profit opportunities avail- 
able to the oil industry which operates in 
a free competitive market. 

This position does not seem to be well 
founded. For example, the combined re- 
turn on the equity investment of the 30 
major oil companies, as determined by 
Fred Coqueron of the Chase Bank, was 
about 14% in 1952. The combined return 
on equity for 13 major pipeline companies 
in both 1952 and 1953 was about 13%. 
Certainly the risk factor between the 2 in- 
dustries is sufficient to justify a wider 
spread in equity or common stock earnings 
than this. There does not seem to be any 
oil company with a major portion of its 
business supported by long-term contracts, 
especially contracts subject to escalation. 
The oil industry has no tribunal to appeal 
to when its return gets too low. It can- 
not, furthermore, take the chance of high 
proportions of debt capital which impart 
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to pipeline stocks an unusual leverage ad- 
vantage. The marketing companies do not 
begrudge the pipelines a high rate of equity 
return, but many of us feel the time has 
come for the pipeline companies to assume 
some of the burden of industry promotion 
and research which now falls almost en- 
tirely on the distributing company. 

3. The Distributing Company—The dis- 
tributing company must be prepared to ab- 
sorb, to some extent at least, the rising cost 
of natural gas. This involves many things, 
including more effective gas load promo- 
tion, better load-growth planning, and 
tight control of costs. Old-line manufac- 
tured gas companies, recently converted to 
natural gas, must reorient themselves to 
accepting new levels of load development, 
even though this may require some for- 
ward buying through rate reductions. 

These are not startling suggestions but 
merely common sense conclusions from a 
practical business point of view. For all of 
us in the industry, regardless of what seg- 
ment we represent, the keynote should be 
to encourage and sustain the growth in 
sales volume. By so doing we increase the 
opportunity for profit and decrease the 
vulnerability to the normal hazards of busi- 
ness. This can be achieved if we all act to- 
gether, with proper recognition that some 
give and take must be expected. 


Adapted from a Presentation at 
Southern Gas Association 
Convention, 1954 
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Legal Considerations of Gas 
Company Employment Contracts 


(Continued from page 27) 


said controversial portion thereof, con- 
strued as herein above set forth, is valid 
and binding upon the parties.” 

Another point of law decided by this 
court was that the Carden-McReynolds 
Gas Co., also, must stop violating the re- 
strictive clause. The counsel for the 
Carden-McReynolds company argued 
that, in any event, this corporation is not 
bound by any agreement signed by Mc- 
Reynolds while he was not an agent of 
the Corporation. The court refused to 
agree with this argument, and said: 

“This contention cannot be fully sus- 
tained. McReynolds was one of the 
prime movers in the organization of 
said corporation, is its president, and is 
one of the principal stockholders. He is 
actively engaged in the business of said 
corporation, which is selling, at retail, 
Butane-Propane gas and appliances in 
connection with the use of such gas, 
which is the same kind of business in 
which complainant (Scott) is engaged, 
and through said corporation is in com- 
petition with complainant. Certainly one 
should not be permitted to do indirectly 
that which he cannot do directly.” 





Discharged employee wins damages 

Modern courts consistently hold that 
an employment contract is valid and en- 
torceable. Therefore, a gas company 
which breaches an employment contract 
is obligated to pay the employee the 
agreed monthly or weekly salary for the 
full balance of the term of employment. 

In Goad v. Rogers, 229 Pac. (2d) 791, 
the testimony showed: One, Goad, was 
employed as manager for one year. 
Goad sued his employer alleging that 
the latter had breached the contract to 
employ him as manager for a period of 
one year at a weekly salary of $100.00 
per week, plus 15% of the net proceeds 
to be derived from the operation of the 
business to be paid at the end of the one 
year’s period. After Goad had acted as 
manager for only six weeks he was dis- 
charged. In holding the employer liable 
to Goad, the court said: 

“The evidence is sufficient to support 
the court’s finding that the employment 
agreement was for the definite period of 
one year, commencing August 1. We 
see nothing in the evidence which indi- 
cates that plaintiff (Goad) was not ready 
and willing to continue his services as 
manager for the balance of the year.” 

Therefore, the employer was com- 
pelled to pay Goad the full amount he 
lost. Because the court held that Goad 
was discharged without good reason. 
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How Operating Equipment Is 
Cleaned Without Dismantling 


(Continued from page 17) 


practicalness of equipment used to 
handle the solvents. 

A variety of cleaning techniques have 
been developed to meet different condi- 
tions encountered in various types of in- 
dustrial equipment. These may be gen- 
erally classified as follows: fill and soak, 
circulate, cascade, spray, jet and injec- 
tion. 

The fill and soak method usually is 
used when the equipment is of satisfac- 
tory structural strength to support the 
weight of the solvents, and the relation- 
ship of the liquid volume to the surface 
area to be cleaned is sufficient to pro- 
vide enough solvent to effectively re- 
move all of the deposits. In such an ap- 
plication, the solvent is left in the unit 
until the deposits have been removed, 
either by dissolution or disintegration. A 
typical example of this technique is rep- 
resented in the diagrammatic hookup 
shown in Figure |. Towers, regardless 
of the type of plate or packing, might 
use a hookup similar to this. 

The circulation method is usually 
used on tube and shell units, ranging 
from extremely small heat exchangers 
to the largest size turbo-surface con- 
densers. The customary hookup is 
shown in Figure 2. This method also is 
used on vertical tube and shell units. 
In this type of application, where the 
volume is small compared to the total 
surface to be cleaned, the solvent can be 
pumped through the unit and the spent 
solvent discharged to sewer, or re- 
turned to the truck and recirculated 
until spent. This method has consider- 
able merit in removing deposits that are 
difficult to dissolve, but that are readily 
disintegrated by the solvent. In such 
cases, the mechanical action of the mov- 
ing solvent materially aids in flushing out 
all of the disintegrated particles of the 
deposit. Limitations imposed here would 
be the volumes adequately handled by 
the chemical pump. 

The cascading technique is generally 
used on towers where the equipment will 
not safely contain the weight of the sol- 
vent, or where the amount and solubility 
of the deposit will permit it. Here again 
the chemical action of the solvent is sup- 
plemented by the mechanical action of 
the flowing liquid, causing the deposits 
to disintegrate more rapidly. 

The spraying technique is used on 
large units that cannot be completely 
filled because of structural limitations, 
or because the quantities of solvent re- 
quired to completely fill them would be 
economically impractical. The applica- 
tion here is simply to wet the deposits 
with the solvents, and continue the wet- 
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ting until dissolution has taken place. 
[his method is frequently used on cool- 
ing coils, open box condensers, etc. An- 
other important application for this 
methed is in the cleaning of outside 
surfaces of storage tanks. 

[he high pressure jet technique, in 
which solvents are applied to deposits 
in a high velocity stream under pressures 
as high as 3,000 to 4,000 psi, is a com- 
paratively recent development. It is 
used where deposits are not sufficiently 
soluble for removal by one of the other 
methods, or where deposits are so great 
ii is uneconomical to attempt their re- 
moval by chemical dissolution alone. 
Here the chemical action of the solvent 
is supplemented by the mechanical 
scrubbing action of the jet stream im- 
pinging upon the deposit. Dust collec- 
tors, precipitators, large gas lines, tanks, 
lime-soda_ water-softening equipment 
have been cleaned in this manner. 

[he injection method also represents 
a comparatively new cleaning technique, 
making possible the cleaning of indus- 
trial equipment while it is in operation. 
This is applicable to certain water side 
deposits and is accomplished by intro- 
ducing solvent into the inlet water 
stream, usually in very weak concentra- 
tions. This solvent is permitted to pass 
through the unit and is wasted with the 
discharge cooling water. In such cases, 
the flow of cooling water is reduced to 


a minimum for a predetermined period . 


of time while introducing the solvents, 
in order to allow for a maximum con- 
tact time between the solvents and the 
deposits, as well as increasing the tem- 
perature of the solvent. Limiting factors 
are, of course, those imposed by process 
requirements. 


Typical applications 

The versatility of chemical cleaning 
can perhaps be best illustrated by citing 
a number of case histories. 

Gas purifier towers were 13 x 88 feet in 
size, 
separators. Hurdles were partially plugged 


with soft, tarry-looking deposits, high in | 
sulfur contact. In cleaning this unit, the | 
and | 
32,000 gallons of alkaline solution, heated | 
to 160°F, was pumped through the system, | 
followed by 7,500 gallons of acid. Two | 
tons of material were removed. Subsequent | 


regular spray system was_ utilized, 


inspection revealed the absorber section to 
be 100% clean, reactifying sections to be 
80-90% clean. 


Ammonia scrubbers were 14 x 40 feet in | 
size. Wooden grids and 40 spray nozzles | 
were an integral part of the equipment. | 
Deposits were so heavy that the unit was | 


practically inoperable. 12,000 gallons of 
acid introduced through the spray system 
removed approximately 240 cubic feet of 
scale. Overall pressure was 4 psi. 


A 600 foot length of 30-inch gas line | 


contained deposits which caused the pres- 
sure drop to increase until it had doubled 
the initial operating conditions. Deposits 


and contained wooden hurdles and | 


were found to be only slightly soluble. 
However, they consisted of friable, readily 
disintegratable material. Without purging 
the line, the alkaline solvent was jetted 
onto the deposits through a special nozzle 
at 2,500 psi. Following this treatment the 
pressure drop returned to normal. 

A gas scrubber consisted of a vertical 
tank, having 4 tiers of tile. Mud-like de- 
posits of calcium carbonate, iron oxides 
and iron sulfides had increased the pressure 
drop to 19 inches. With the scrubber in op- 
eration, 6,000 gallons of acid was pumped 
through the spray system. In less than 6 
hours the pressure drop through the gas 
scrubber had decreased to 5 inches. 

Cooling coils, consisting of 70 stacks of 
2-inch pipe, 18 inches apart, were coated 
with % to % inch of iron oxide; 500 gal- 
lons of acid solvent was applied to this de- 
posit through special jet nozzles at 2,500 
to 3,000 psi, with the coils in use and the 
cooling water on. As a result of this clean- 
ing treatment the thermal efficiency of the 
cooling coils was raised from 60% to 86%. 


These brief descriptions of typical 
cleaning operations illustrate the effec- 
tiveness of chemical solvent cleaning. 
Many types of equipment can_ be 
cleaned without dismantling. 

Chemical cleaning is readily avail- 
able, and is adaptable to changing field 
conditions and requirements. The suc- 
cessful use of chemical cleaning, how- 
ever, requires a thorough knowledge of 
its principles and limitations. 





PIPE STOPPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 
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Needs for Firm Industrial Gas 
Service Under Specific Study 


(Continued from page 20) 
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2. Interruptible rate consumers should re- 
ceive a lower rate which would allow 
them a saving which would justify in- 
stalling standby facilities. 

3. Industries receiving gas on an interrupt- 
ible rate basis should be educated as 
to all conditions of the service contract 
and should be required, as a prerequisite 
to receiving such service, to install and 
maintain a suitable standby system with 
adequate fuel storage. 

4. Where industrial applications require a 
continuous supply of gas of uniform 
and unchanging composition, such cus- 
tomers should receive preferential serv- 
ice in the industrial service category and 
should pay a commensurate rate. 

It is unfortunate that there are those 
who attempt to befuddle the issue in 
claiming that a// industrial gas should be 
sold on a firm rate basis. Many of these 
men are not in the utility industry and 
are not considering the problems of the 
utility company that would be required 
to serve such firm loads, nor are they 
considering whether the utility could 
gain these industrial loads at a rate that 
would make it economically possible to 
serve such firm loads. Problems of the 
utility must be considered; some of the 
important considerations are: 

1. Foremost in the list of industrial appli- 
cations demanding firm-rate gas are 
those industries which supposedly can- 
not tolerate even the slightest change in 
the chemical composition of the gas. 

2. Many utilities have a heating load that 
is 50°, of their total sendout on maxi- 
mum heating days. In many companies, 
the distribution systems are loaded to 
maximum capacity on those peak days. 

3. The cost of meeting unrestricted firm- 
load demands would place the cost of 
the industrial gas well above the cost 
of other fuels that could be used and 
would lose the load to the utility. 

It has been loosely stated, many times, 
that the utility should serve firm gas by 
installing adequate peak-shave equip- 
ment and dumping in peak-shave gas on 
maximum days in order to hold down 
the natural gas take from the transmis- 
sion line. This is a very false and mis- 
leading attitude, because 
1. In the industrial classifications listed as 
requiring exacting standards of chem- 
ical composition, it would make no dif- 
ference whether it was the peak-shave 
gas dumped in by the utility or a standby 
plant supply of gas. The chemical change 
would have taken place and upset the 
industrial operation. From a casual ob- 
servation, it would seem that it would 
be better if these firms had their own 
LP gas standby plants and switched over 
their equipment and adjusted to the LP 
gas during certain periods rather than 
trying to use the mixed gas supplied by 
the utility. In one large operation, the 
industrial gas customer installed an LP 
gas plant for year-around use because of 
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the variation in even the regular supply 
of natural gas. The less critical loads 
were left on natural gas. 

2. When the utility distribution system is 
taxed to its maximum capacity, it would 
not help the capacity of the system to 
dump in peak-shave gas. If such loads 
were possible, it would mean that on 
other days the system would operate at 
50°. of capacity, and this would not be 
economical operation for the utility. 

3. But, for the sake of argument, we shall 
assume that the critical industrial appli- 
cations could tolerate the changes in 
chemical composition of the natural gas 
caused by dumping peak-shave gas, and 
we shall assume that the utility expanded 
its system to meet 100°, demand of all 
customers on the maximum day in the 
heating season. Then we would still be 
faced with the serious problems of: 
(a) the high cost of such a system and, 
(b) the terrific cost of peak-shave gas 
as compared with the commodity cost of 
the natural gas, or the bankrupting cost 
of uncontrolled peak load demand 
charges. Based on a $4.50 per Mcf de- 
mand and 30¢ commodity, the top | 
MMcf on a peak day that could be cut 
off would save the utility $54,300.00 
over the next twelve months. The utility 
can’t sell industrial gas on peak days 
when it costs that much. 
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If the utility attempts to meet unre- 
stricted demands for firm industrial gas 
it would normally mean a very extensive 
expansion program for the distribution 
system and this would mean an increase 
in all gas rates. It is questionable if a 
regulatory body would grant such in- 
creases for all customers just to serve in- 
dustrial gas on a firm, unrestricted basis. 

The experience of the manufactured 
gas utilities has shown that the industrial 
loads that can be secured at rates neces- 
sary for a firm contract are very limited. 
Natural gas utilities are finding that in 
many sections of the country they have 
to sell industrial gas at 7¢ per therm, or 
less, or lose the load to LP gas and in 
many cases to other fuels. This would 
indicate the necessity for: 

1. A firm industrial rate that is high enough 
to justify continuous service to some 
classes of industrial usage within cer- 
tain limits which the gas utility can 
serve without unreasonable expansion 
of the gas facilities. 

2. An interruptible rate service that is low 
enough to gain the larger industrial con- 
sumers needed to balance out the annual 
gas loads, and to allow such industrial 
consumer a sufficient saving to justify 
installing a suitable standby gas plant. 


Many of the older natural gas utilities | 
have such rates and have established | 
these rates after years of experience. | 


Those large areas being added to natural 
gas lines might well profit by this experi- 
ence and go after the important indus- 
trial gas loads they can get with a suit- 
ably low interruptible gas rate. Delay in 
offering such rates after industry has 
waited so long for natural gas might well 
drive the load to other fuel. 


Natural Gas Standby 





A typical Draketown Propane Plant for 
augmentation and standby 


Whether your load is large or small, you 
will find a Draketown design to meet 
your specific requirements. Ready at the 
turn of a valve—completely automatic 
if you wish —accurate and dependable — 
your Draketown Plant keeps that pres- 
sure up when things get rough. 


’ eo 
Abe PN 
y) yo” PROPANE PLANTS 


“ Good Gas Insurance ” 


lf you have a gas problem, we can help 
you. We operate from coast to coast and 
overseas. Phone or write today—no 
obligation! 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


~ 


Consulting * Design * Engineering* Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 

Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band — at spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 2” to 42” 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One man 
can install in 5 to 
15 minutes. Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres- 
sure. A lasting re- 
pair. 2” to 24” incl. 


M. ©6. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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GAS INDUSTRY 8-11 
CALENDAR 
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June 13-14 


20-24 Canadian Gas Association, Banff 
—- Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 

21-22 AGA residential gas section, New 
York-New Jersey regional gas sales 
conference, Monmouth Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 11-13 

27-29 Wisconsin Utilities Association, ac- 18-22 
counting section annual convention, — 
Dell View Hotel, Lake Delton, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


28-29 


28-29 Michigan Gas Association, Grand l 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 8-11 
July 8-12 


12-16 National housewares and home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. 3. 

19-23 Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


August 
23-25 Appalachian gas measurement short 6-7 
course, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


September 13-20 


8-10 Pacific Coast Gas Association, Van- 
couver and Georgia Hotels, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

8-10 Mid-West gas school and confer- 7-11 
ence, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


AGA operating section, organization 
meetings, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

New Jersey Gas Association, Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, annual meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


October 


AGA annual convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 


November 


-5 National Metal Exposition, Chicago. 


American Petroleum Institute, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


2 National hotel exposition, Kings- 


bridge Armory, New York. 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, gas 
and electric sections convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


28-December 3 The American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 

December 
SGA advisory council and manage- 
ment conference, Point Clear, Ala. 


January, 1955 
National housewares & home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
February, 1955 


Western winter radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 





March, 1955 
7-9 Mid-West Gas Association, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
24-25 AGA gas supply, transmission and 
storage conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


April, 1955 

12-14 AGA sales conference on Industrial 
and commercial gas, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

12-15 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 

19-21 Southwestern gas measurement short 
course, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

25-27 Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


May, 1955 
9-13 National restaurant exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 
16-18 Southern Gas Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 
23-25 GAMA annual meeting, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


June, 1955 


5-9 Canadian Gas Association, annual 
meeting, General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

9-10 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Royal Connaught 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

26-29 Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July, 1955 
18-22 Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2944 Grant Street 
Evanston, Illinois 


RICHARD W. STAFFORD 


Phone 
UNiversity 4-6190 





CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
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COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants, 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 











Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 











{) +* Standby 

® % Augmentation 

y % 100% Town Supply 
PROPANE PLANTS Design - Engineering - Construction 
'B)°a.4 Some: TOWNSEND _!! WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y 






















AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. - Montclair, N. J. + 2-3692 


205 East 42 St. * New York 17 * MU 6-436] 



















“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE” 
complete LP-gas plants 


iengineered e designed e¢ installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Ine. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J. WE 2-2800 





Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of | 


LP-GAS STAND-BY PLANTS 


and special equipment for every requirement 


AMERICAN LIQUID GAS CORPORATION 


1109 Santa Fe Avenue «+ Los Angeles 21, California 
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